AS TECHNOLOGICAL 
"ii: 6 ‘ 


Over 200 
Different 
Markets \t 
in Every 
Issue! 


Merrily We Roll Along 
By RICHARD K. ABBOTT 


A discussion of some of the stories submitted 
to the Writer's Digest-Liberty story contest. 


Dummies With Names 
By LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Many detailed examples of good character writing. 


Six of a Chain 
By AUGUST LENNIGER 


An analysis of the requirements of six leading pulps. 


New York, Nashville Market Letters 


Writing for the Radio 


By DONALD SPATZ 





Resolution |: 
NOT TO TALK SO MUCH 


I’ve been talking to readers of Writer’s Digest plenty. I’ll sign my name to 
my “Qualifications” and call it a day. 


At this point my secretary places on my desk two letters. One, forwarded 
from the publisher of my textbook, “Narrative Technique”, reads in part: “Can 
you tell me whether Mr. Uzzell ever criticizes manuscripts?” 

The other letter, from a Blue Pencil subscriber, reads: “I’m getting a lot out 
of your magazine, but isn’t there some way that you can give me some indi- 
vidual help?” 


Resolution II: 
TO TALK MORE 


_ Good Grief, nobody has heard me yet and I’ve had a page in Writer’s Digest 
for ten years. 
Here goes again: 


For more than fifteen years I’ve been coaching writers. If any of them have 
made a million from their writing I don’t know about it, but in nearly any maga- 
zine you pick up nowadays you'll find the name of someone whose early writing 
struggles I shared. I can’t give you talent, but I can make you work—and like it! 


If you are working but not selling, something is wrong. Let me see one of 
your rejections. Tell me about your problem in a letter and—ask questions! 
Fees $5.00 for five thousand words or less and a dollar a thousand above that. 
Send for my free booklet ‘““How I Work with Writers.” All questions asked will 
be answered in a friendly, personal letter, with no ballyhoo or exaggerated claims. 


Qualifications : 
1. For two years Fiction Editor of Collier’s Weekly. 


2. Author of stories in Saturday Evening Post, 
Woman’s Home Companion, Collier’s, etc. 

3. Fifteen years’ experience coaching and collaborat- 
ing with writers. Author, “Narrative Technique.” 


4. The recent best-selling novel, “Years Are So 
Long,” by Josephine Lawrence, was planned and 
written under my guidance. Three other novels 
by nationally known writers whom I have helped 
are being published this year. Stories by my 
former students are in all American magazines. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


LITERARY CRITIC ADVISER 


342 MADISON AVENUE wv NEW YORK CITY 
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Accept this Sensational 


10-Day Trial Offer 
FREE! 


MAIL COUPON FOR 
DETAILS 


SEND NO MONEY 


iS 


SS 


GENUINE BRAND-NEW 


ROYAL PORTABLES 


For the first time, you may obtain a genu- 
ine, new, latest model Royal Portable on 
10 days free trial. 


LOWEST PRICES AND MONTHLY 
TERMS. Unusual new sales plan places 
amazing convenience of the Royal Port- 
able easily within reach of readers of this 
magazine. Try a Royal Portable at no ex- 
pense toyou. Even if you have never typed, 


professional typing speed and facility 
in your spare time at home. “Worth 
price of machine alone.” ‘Astonishingly 
quick results.” 


THIS IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY! 
Be sure to sign and mail the coupon. This 
entails no obligation, brings full infor- 
mation. Remember—Royals are the finest 
of portables — made and 
fully guaranteed by the 





world’s largest organization 
devoted exclusively to the 








you can use one instantly. If not pleased 
turned without question. 
LEARN TOUCH TYPING. : 
Royal’s “Simple System of production of _ typewriters. 
Smooth, rhythmic action of 
pared by expert instructors, ing course °° an office typewriter. Will 
will enable you to acquire TY RIARRYING last a lifetime. 
CASE include 
































in every way, it may be re- 
Touch Typewriting,” pre- F 
in this offer 





Act At Once! Offer Not Guaranteed After Feb. 15th 








Royal Typewriter Co., Inc., 
Dept. WDI-35 

2 Park Ave., New York City 
Please send me complete in- 
formation concerning Royal's 
special new sales plan on latest 
model Royal Portable Type- 
Writers with details of 10- 


DAY TRIAL OFFER FREE. CITY 


The Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the Writer’s Digest Publishing Co. Monthly 
$2.00 the year. Vol. 15. No. 2. Entered as second class matter April 1, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, 
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Writers are made 
.-- NOT BORN 


NDER competent and sympathetic guidance, 
thousands of people of no more than aver- 
age native ability have been developed into 

successful writers. 


How do you know you don’t possess hidden 
talent? Has it ever occurred to you that you 
might derive genuine pleasure and considerable 
profit from writing for publication? 

We don’t promise that overnight you'll turn out 
the Great American Novel or be akle to com- 
mand fabulous prices for your work. But don’t 
overlook the fact that there are hundreds of 
editors who are paying $25, $50 and $100 or 
more for material that takes little time to 
write — not fiction, necessarily, but articles on 
home or business management, sports, travels, 
recipes, etc.—things that can be easily and 
naturally written in spare time. 


How do you know you can’t write? Have you ever 
tried? One thing is certain—you'll never find out 
until you try. For the one and only way to learn 
to write is by—WRITING! 


You Owe It to Yourself to 
LEARN if You CAN Write! 


It’s not just the “big name” writers who make 
money. Here is a typical example of the letters 
that come to us constantly: 


"The checks have been coming 
my way regularly and average 
more than one hundred and fifty 
dollars apiece. I owe all of my 
success to N. I. A. Copy-Desk 
training and wouldn’t sell the 
working knowledge it gave me 
for one million dollars because 
to be able to write salable ma- 
terial thrills me beyond words.” 
—Mrs. Violet J. Bostic, 183 
Second St., Idaho Falls, Idaho. 





The Newspaper Institute of America offers an intimate 
course in practical writing—a course as free from aca- 
demic “isms” and “‘ologies” as a newspaper office—a course 
as modern as the latest edition of this morning’s paper. 


Week by week you receive actual assignments—just as if 
you were right at work on a great metropolitan daily. 
Your writing is individually corrected and constructively 
criticized. A group of men, whose combined newspaper ex- 
perience totals more than 200 years, are responsible for 
this instruction. Under such sympathetic guidance, you 
will find that (instead of vainly trying to copy some one 
else’s writing tricks) you are rapidly developing your own 
distinctive, self-flavored style. You are learning to write 
by writing — acquiring the same experience to which 
nearly all well-known writers of short-stories, novels, 
magazine articles, etc., attribute their success. 


The time required is less than one year, the cost not 
more than a month’s living expenses at a resident college. 


A Chance to Test Yourself 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude Test. This 
tells you whether you possess the fundamental qualities 
necessary to successful writing—acute observation, dra- 
matic instinct, creative imagination, etc. You'll enjoy 
this test. The coupon will bring it, without obligation. 
Newspaper Institute of America, 1776 Broadway, N. Y. 


NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
1776 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing Apti- 
tude Test, and fugther information about writing for 
profit, as promised In WritTeEr’s DicEst, January. 

Mr. 

Mrs. 
Miss 
MRI OGS  seceicsscnserncersssvevinssevrncossnseveseurecsesivsareensvenensentnensseeecoreqneoceons 


(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will call on you.) 
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The Forum 


The thoughts expressed in these columns are those 
of our readers, and do not_necessarily coincide with 
the opinions of Wrirter’s Dicest. 











Sir: 

Weird Tales, which heretofore has tabooed de- 
tective stories, is broadening its field to include 
one weird detective mystery in each issue. Such 
stories should be perfectly possible, but should deal 
with characters whose every move is spooky and 
scary, whose schemes are baffling. The stories 
should be replete with mysterious happenings that 
could take place right around us, close at hand, in 
any American city or town. The stories should be 
sensational in character. Horror should be the 
keynote, and the authors should endeavor to give 
a creepy sensation to the readers. 

Weird Tales will also continue to use the type 
of stories for which it has become noted in the 
past: weird stories of the Edgar Allan Poe type, 
weird-scientific stories of the Jules Verne type, 
tales of the supernatural, etc. 

FaRNSWorTH WnriGut, Editor, 
840 N. Michigan Ave, 
Chicago, Ill. 


SIR: 

Doubleday, Doran announce that they, in co-op- 
eration with the London publishers, John Long, 
Ltd., offer a prize of two hundred pounds for the 
best mystery or detective novel submitted before 
the first of July, 1935. The novel maust be written 
in or translated into English and must be about 
eighty thousand words or more. All manuscripts 
should be addressed to John Long-Doubleday Prize 
Novel Competition, John Long, Ltd., 35 Paternoster 
Row, E. C. 4, London. Authors may submit more 
than one novel and novels may be submitted under ° 
a nom de plume if the author wishes to do so. The 
prize winning novel will be published in the autumn 
of 1935 by both publishers. 

Doubleday, Doran and Company, 
Garden City, N. Y. 


Western Market Review is a new trade journal 
covering all perishable food products published a 
1529 Capitol Bldg., 159 N. State St., Chicago. It 
will be read by executives, and department heads 
of all extensive growers, producers, and operators 
in fruits, vegetables, nuts, drinks, poultry, and 
baked products. It will cover such news as effects 
the business of these firms from Missouri westwart. 


Sir: 
Believing that the time has come for a new ty 
of modern rogue character to be created in mystet | 
stories, as exemplified by those lovable crooks, | 
Raffles, The Lone Wolf, Arsene Lupin, etc, th | 
J. B. Lippincott Compainy, Philadelphia, Pa., My 
tery Magazine (of the Tower Magazines, Inc), | 
New York City, George G. Harran and Compan! 
of London, England, and the London Daily Mai | 
have joined forces in a world-wide search for? 
crook character, and, together offer the prize 0 
$7,500 to the author, new or old, who creates! 
character which the editors of the four sponsorllf 
publishing houses will unanimously agree is wort 
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Magazines to which 
I sold my own or 
clients’ stories dur- 
ing the past twelve 
months: 


LITERARY AND 
SMOOTH PAPER— 
Atlantic Monthly, 
Redbook, Liberty, 
Elks, Real America, 
Metropolis, Windsor 
Quarterly, Home, 
Serenade, Ainslee’s, 
Chatelaine, National 
Home Monthly—and 
a number of English 
magazines, 


ADVENTURE — 
Argosy, Top - Notch, 
Complete, Doc Sav- 
age, Operator 5, 
Spicy Adventure. 


DETECTIVE AND 
MYSTERY — Black 
Mask, All Detective, 
Dime Detective, 
Clues, Detective Sto- 
ry, Detective Fic- 
tion, Spider, Shadow, 
Thrilling Detective, 
Phantom, Dime Mys- 
tery, Terror Tales, 
Mystery Novels, Hor- 
ror Stories, Blac. 
Book, Alibi, Great 
Detective, Super De- 
tective, Spicy Detec- 
tive, Gang World, 
Ten Detective Aces, 
Secret Agent X, Un- 
derworld. 


ROMANCE— Love 
Story, Love Fiction, 
Love Novels, Thrill- 
ing Love, Love Se- 
crets. 


WESTERN— Pete 
Rice, Dime Western, 
Star Western, Masked 
Rider, Double-Action 
Western, Western 
Novels. 


CONFESSION — 
True Story, True 
Confessions. 


OTHERS — Daily 
News, Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, Phila- 
delphia Public Ledg- 
er, All American 
Sports, Daredevil 
Aces, 











December 15th. Sixty-eight 
writers enrolled with me this 
year, including those who (hav- 
ing just enrolled or worked only 
a few weeks) haven't completed 
stories for editorial considera- 
tion—but | have already sold 
for thirty-five of the sixty- 
eight! Only thirty-two have 
worked four months or more— 
for, though sales can seldom be 
expected quickly, a few were 
made in the second or third 
month! And, in addition, | made 
sales for thirteen writers—not 
included in the above figures— 
who only sent in a story or two 
for criticism and rewrote the 
stories as | suggested. 


How about you in 1935? Are 
you going to write stories and 
send them out in the old hap- 
hazard way? If so, the odds are 
against you. Why not take a 
short cut—save yourself months 
of wasted effort —sell some 
stories, put money in your pock- 
et and confidence under your 
belt? 

Twenty-seven of the thirty- 


A8 Blassingame Clients 
Sold 230 Stories in 1934 


two writers who worked with 
me for four months or more in 
1934 sold stories —and eight 
others sold in less than four 
months. | expect at least as 
good, if not better results, dur- 
ing 1935. Do you want to be 
one of these fortunate persons? 
If you do—if you actually want 
to SELL stories—if you are will- 
ing to work hard—write to me. 
Tell me about yourself and the 
kind of stories you want to 
write. 

Send me a manuscript for 
criticism. The fee is $3 for short 
shorts up to 2000 words, $5 for 
2000 to 5000 words, $1 per 
thousand thereafter to 10,000. 
Special rates on novelettes and 
novels, For these fees you'll get 
the most truthful criticism 
you've ever received. If you 
aren't satisfied with it, say so 
and I'll refund your money. 


A 3c stamp for postage will 
bring you SHORT STORY FUN- 
DAMENTALS, a valuable book- 
let on the technique of today's 
fiction. 


urclou Sy lassingame 


Author of Stories and Articles In More Than a Score 


of Literary, Illustrated 


550 RIVERSIDE DRIVE 


and All-Fiction 


Magazines 


NEW YORK CITY 
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WrRITER’s DIGEST 





HOLIDAZE 


are over. Time to get 
back to writing — 
but can you devote 
enough time to writ- 
ing if you are also 


Be 
eS attempting such a big 


job as marketing? 

Why not let US 
take over your marketing problems? 
YOUR job is writing. OURS is selling, 
contacting, criticizing—for YOU. How 
well we do OUR job and what our re- 
cord means to YOU may be judged by 
the past year's figures: 

In 1934, up to December Ist, our magazine 
and syndicate fiction and article sales came 
close to a total of 3 million words. A good per- 
centage of this amount represented the ap- 
pearance in print of clients who had never 
sold before coming to us for help. Our sales 
during 1934 range from LIBERTY to BREEZY; 
from AMERICAN MERCURY to THRILLING 
LOVE; from SERENADE to SPICY DETECTIVE 

. and over the broad field between these 
widely separated markets. If you have a book 
to sell, consider this: In 1934, we sold or con- 
tracted for 59 books—more than half of them 
by new authors. Our affiliation with Carlyle 
House, Publishers, was of considerable assist- 
ance, several volumes being placed there. This 
firm, incidentally, is indebted to us for one of 
its best sellers, a book known to all writers— 
TRIAL AND ERROR, now in its fourth edition. 

Perhaps the chief reason for the success of 
our clients lies in our adequate organization. 
NOT a one man agency, we cover the publish- 
ing field in its entirety, mainly by personal con- 
tact. And, in addition to selling, we have 
accustomed our clients to receive prompt, 
friendly and effective critical reports on their 
manuscripts. 








As sales agents we have no "'co!laborations" 
to sell you; if your work is hopeless we say so. 
Resubmissions free — always. Initial fees re- 
funded from our 10% sales commission, Ameri- 
can and foreign. Our rates, slightly increased 
over last year's, are $1 for each 2,000 words 
up to 6,000; 50c per thousand thereafter. Over 
50,000 words, $25 for any length. Poems, 50c 
each. There are no other fees. All manuscripts 
receive our exhaustive, individualized criticism 
and marketing service. Write for fuller infor- 
mation, or send us your best story for market- 
ing. Let us start selling for you NOW! 


INTERNATIONAL 


PUBLISHING SERVICE CO. 
307 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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of taking a place among the great, lovable crook 
characters of all time. 

No one is barred. Writers all over the world 
are invited to compete in this international search 
for a new mystery character. The novel will be 
serialized simultaneously in Mystery Magazine and 
the London Daily Mail. 

J. Be Lippincott Company a id George G. Harrap 

1 Company will publish it in book form in the 
( — States and Great Britain 

Carolyn Wells, the Editors of the J. B. Lippin- 

! Company and Mystery Magazine, itt ju Ige the 
American entries; Cecil Hunt, Fiction Editor of 
the London Daily Mail, Dennis Wheatley, Bruce 
Graeme, Laurence Meynell and the Editors of 
George G. Harrap and Company, London, will 








judge all foreign entries. The entire board of 
judges will pass upon the best entries selected from 
\merican, British and all foreign contributor: 


The author of th manuscript, which the judges 
consider most suitable for book publication and 
magazine serialization, shall receive, within one 
month of the award of the prize, the sum of $7,500, 

Further details will be supplied by the Mystery 





Novel Contest Editor, J. B. Lippi ncott Company, 
Washington Square, Philadelphia. The competition 
opened on December 1, 1934 and will close May 
31, 1935, 


J. B. Liprincotr Co, 


Sir: 

I am now publisher, as well as editor, of Real 
Imerica, “The Magazine of Outspoken Truth,” 
and am planning to make it one of the outstanding 
magazines of 1935. In addition to its regular needs, 
Keal America now wants brief personality sketches 
—intimate close-ups of prominent or unusual peo- 


ple, accompanied, if possible, by unconventional 
photogra} hs— and other items that reflect the spirit 
of America today. Length 100-500 words. 


Real America also uses witticisms and sparkling 
rhymes and other shor t humorous miscellany. Pay- 
ment at good rates. Photographs: $1 to $3 each. 


Real America strives to be different from all other 
periodicals, and for this reason it is recommended 





that Pro 4 8 Hee mtributors study a copy of the 
magazin fore submitting material. Address all 
mal iuscript Real dite 1120 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago, I1l—Epwin Barrp. 

Sir: 


Will you kindly correc is error in your King 
Features Syndicate listing? We discontinued our 
“short-short” fiction service last spring, and now 





handle that furnished by the New York Evening 
Journal. 
We do handle novelettes (12,000-30,090 words) 


and the longer serials, requiring synopsis and ope- 
ing chapters of all such stories submitted. 
Gro. W. FINLEY, 
King Features Syndicate, Int. 
Sir: aaah 
We devote ourselves entirely to publications for 
chools and teachers, but no magazines. 
Supplementary readers, seat work materials, e1- 
tertainments, and teachers’ books constitute the 
types of publications to which we limit ourselves. 
Most of an come from those actively engaged 
in the work. Acceptable manuscripts are arranged 
for either by cash payment or royalty. 
BeckLey-Carpy ComPaANY, 
J. C. Sindelar, President, 
17 E. 23rd St., Chicago 
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Sir: 

With the March issue Super Detective Stories 
has increased its size from the ordinary pulp maga- 
zine ieacaaion to 84%x11% inches. The entire 
magazine will be printed in rotogravure with high 
grade wash illustrations instead of the usual pen 
and ink. 

In line with the many improvements we are mak- 
ing in the magazine we are tnctiogg for better de- 
tective storie id better writers. The best is none 
too good. naterial we like best is exciting, 
fast-moving, tO. fisted action-detective stories with 
a good modicum of deductive work on the part of 
the detective. A realistic girl interest is desirable 
but not essential. Plots must be carefully worked 
out ; there should be good character development, 
and all action should be logical and well-motivated. 

In order to get the highest class detective story 
material available in the 1 narket, we have increased 
our rat payment. This wili vary according to 
the quality of the story, ranging up as high as two 
cents a word for exceptional material. Payments 
will be promptly on acceptance. 

Super Detective contains that vary in 
length from short-shorts of one thousand words up 
to novelettes of twenty thousand. Our favorite 
length for short stories is four thousand words and 
for novelettes either cight or twelve thousand. 

“The New Author’s Corner” will continue. 

FRANK ARMER, 
Editor, Super Detectiz € Stories, 
125 E. 46th St., N. Y. 

The Anvil 
to c/o Will 
Louis, Mo 









es Ol 


stories 


The business and editorial offices of 
have been moved from Moberly, Mo., 
Wharton, 5431 Nottingham Ave., St. 
Jack Conroy remains the editor. The Anvil uses 
short stories with a definite social impact. We are 
anxious to find authors employing a new technique 


such as Louis Mamet used in his story The Pension 
published in Vhe yo wil, and reprit ited in Edward 
J.O’ Brien’s Best Short Stories: 1934. Our stories 
ordinarily 2,000 words or less, but occasion- 





ally we print one of 5,000 or so. Shorter lengths 


of verse, under 20 lines. We do not use essays, 
articles or any type of material other than fiction 
and verse. We pay only in the non-negotiable coin 


of literary glory. Nevertheless, Erskine Caldwell, 
Meridel LeSueur, Edwin Seaver, Granville Hicks 
and many other well-known authors may be found 
in The Anvil. 
“Sensations” 


ionthly magazine (fiction “pulp 
$0.2 


Ya copy) formerly published at Minneapolis, 
| J 





Minn., and New rk, N. Y., is being revived by 
ee i : 7 ‘ 

Pierre Publications, | New York corporation 
ot room 806, 120 W. “fend St., New York City. 


They'll pay one-half cent to a cent and a half cents 
net word for stories, depending on value of story 


and fame of author. Bills are payable either on 
publication or within one month afterwards. A. R. 
Roberts is vice-president and treasurer. Types of 
stories desired: the seusational detective and spy 
story, the occult and amazing adventure into the 





luture, and “blood and thunder” war stories—some 
sexy stuff but no “dirt” as the 2nd class mailing 
Privil is to be renewed by the new publishers. 
Sir: 
We use fiction serials of not more than 30,000 
words, aud capable of being divided into install- 


ments of 
contain a cc 


2h 
9,900 should 


should 


words each. Serial plots 
Mispicuous element of suspense, 





JANuARY, 






1935 5 





Standard Magazines, Inc. 


22 WEST 8TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Extends the Season’s Greetings 


Thrilling Adventures Thrilling Detective 
Thrilling Love Thrilling Ranch Stories 
Thrilling Western Sky Fighters 
The Lone Eagle The Phantom Detective 
Popular Western Popular Detective 


Cable Address, ““MAGSTAND™ 








Screen Stories Take New Trend! 


Reform crusade brings urgent quest for clean stories from 
writers everywhere. It means a quick and ready market 
for authors known and unknown. 

The original screen story is in greater demand than ever 





before, because studios are faced with the problem of mak- 
ing up schedules which will meet the new censorship de- 
i mands. 

| Editors know that through my access to original new ma- 
terial, I can supply this demand. They therefore call on 
ne for spacial types of stories when needed. 

Perhaps YOUR story is now just what producers are 
seeking. But unless it is presented by an accredited agent, 
it will never reach the screen. 

Write at once for my FREE booklet, which explains this 
profitable fleld of writing. 

No copyright or revision plan! 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


Dept. 24—6605 Hollywood Boulevard 
Suite 215 Hollywood, California 
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TRIAL AND ERROR 


Jack Woodford's famous book on writ- 
ing and selling, has now passed its fourth 
edition, and is selling better than ever. 
An endorsement such as this proves it— 


MUST BE GOOD 


In TRIAL AND ERROR Woodford gives you 
the experience of 16 successful years in the 
writing racket. 

“One of the best handbooks for writers 
ever devised.” 

—New York Herald Tribune. 

‘4 tremendous amount of stored up 
knowledge . . . every writer must have it.” 

—WRITER'S DIGEST. 

You may order this book from us with confi- 
dence. The price is $3 postpaid, Cash or C. O. D. 
If you do not know about the book, send for a 
descriptive circular. 








CARLYLE HOUSE, Publishers 

307 Fifth Avenue, New York City, New York. 
C1 | enclose $3 for a copy of TRIAL AND ERROR. 
(1) Send me a copy of TRIAL AND ERROR C.O.D. 


Send me a circular describing TRIAL AND 
ERROR. 

Name 

Address pictcneeely 


ee wee eee eee ee eases eesenes, 

































































.... Mot Off The Press! 


The Press Has Ceased Smoking, 
But The Book Hasn't! 


Read What One of the Most Successful and the 
Best-Known of Contemporary Authors Says About 


“WRITING THE SEX NOVEL” 
—1934-’35 MODEL” 


(Privately Printed) 


A collaboration by two of the most vigorous 
the younger sex novelists 


ANTHONY SCOTT & ELLIOT STORM 


Author of: Author of: 
“Test of Virtue” “Two Tickets West” 
“Mardi Gras Madness” “Strange Bedmates”’ 
“Virgin's Holiday” 
The author of many best-sellers writes: 
“I recommend the book heartily to all 
who are interested in this, the widest open 
and most lucrative field for the unknown 


writer.’ 
JACK WOODFORD. 

Containing the ACTUAL WORKING SYNOPSES 
of three novels published in 1934, and two to be 
released early in 1935. These five books analyzed 
from PLOT-PLASM to FORMAT. 

ONE DOLLAR is the price! Bringing you book 
postpaid for a three-day free examination with an 
unconditional money-back guarantee if you are 
dissatisfied for any reason. 

Address all communications direct to: 


ANTHONY SCOTT OR ELLIOT STORM 
P. O. Box No. 1470, Little River Station 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 

EXTRA! A sizzling tip by carrier pigeon direct 
from the New York Front! Our method proven suc- 
cessful in writing clean, sparkling romances as well 
as Sex Novels. A Love Novel written under our 
guidance by an author who had not previously 
sold a word has just been accepted for January 
Publication. Particulars on request.—S. & S. 
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PHOTO-MARKETS = THIRD EDrTion 
A better marketing guide, arranged in groups, 
listing 1500 markets for photographs—trades 
news and other articles, with or without pho- 
tos. Illustrated material sells easiest—make 
your camera pay. Sent postpaid for fifty 
cents. Descriptive circular “10-W” free. 


JOHN P. LYONS, Box 25, Baltimore, Md. 






















..» GIVE YOUR 


TALENTS a Break 
OUR CLIENTS Sell! 





Thanks _ the sale of TIN FISH and for your 
check.—S. H. 

The sale . BOX KITE HARRIS makes three 
in a row. I am working on the book you asked 
for.—Capt. B. B. 

I am delighted with the sale of THIRD MATE. 
I have pounded the editors for three years. Con- 
gratulations and my thanks.—S. H. 

Your firm was one of the four recommended 
as a responsible literary agency by COLLIER’S 
—E. N.S 

Send Us Your Stories, Novels, Books 


—WE SELL THEM OR TELL YOU WHY 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 


55 W. 42nd Street New York City 
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move swiftly, and should preferably be modern in 
setting. 

Short stories of romance, mystery or adventure, 
not over 3,500 words in length. Good stories of 
1,500 words or less are particularly needed. Must 
be well done. 

Short articles of 1,000 to 1,800 words on (1) 
recent developments in popular science, (2) travel 
adventure, (3) glamorous personalities of men 
and women in the news and important enough to 
be of national interest. Good pictures with which 
to illustrate them are an important consideration in 
the acceptance of all articles. 

Mrs. WILLIAM Brown MELONEY, 
This Week, 230 W. 41st St., N. Y. C. 
SIR: 

We are holding two checks from contributors 
which have been returned as undeliverable. The 
one is to Katherine Provost of Twin Falls, Idaho, 
and the other to George H. Binnis, of Hattisburg, 
Mississippi. Write to Independent Salesman, 22 
East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

SiR: 

In re Laurence D’Orsay’s article, you have given 
me the shock of my life. To be held up, by any 
professional critic, to anything except pot-boiler 
ridicule, is a new experience within my circle of 
thirty years or so. 

To be told that my stories have any technical 
skill, by anyone who is concerned with the pulps, 
is something that never happens. The editors et al 
are at great pains to tell me that they never like 
a story they buy, that my stuff is simply hopeless, 
etc., etc. In the past year I’ve sold one editor 
twelve 30,000 word stories and in only one case 
has he even pretended to like one. And as for 
being the highest paid writer—nix. I can show 
you half a dozen pulp writers who get far higher 
pay. Outside of all this, your critique was O. K. 

Permit me to thank you for it. Mr. D'Orsay 
actually dissected my stories and got his claws on 
the technique, better than I could have done, and 
yet in every case with uncanny correctness. I'm 
not saying this merely because he flatters me. In 
the situations which are uncovered he really gets at 
my own brain-processes in creating them, which is 
a remarkable thing to do. 

And here’s a funny thing. I just got off a story 
for a Blue Book series, in which Odysseus, under 
his Latin name, is the HERO! I claim that if you 
can take a classical hero, fit him into a series, 
make the story scholar-proof, and at the same time 
sell it to a pulp—you’ve done something. 

Regards, appreciation from 

H. Beprorp Jones. 
California. 


Plots and Plot Ideas 
By Tue UNITED PREss 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLA.—The 
“Death Watch” on Allen C. Grazier, young 
attorney, ended today when he shattered the 
“jinx” that claimed three of his colleagues 
who were working as administrators of the 
Edward L. Rosenbaum estate. 
Each of Grazier’s predecessors died sud- 
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denly on the sixth day of the month, begin- 
sing in September and ending in November. 

Grazier’s every move was watched by re- 
porters yesterday. They ate meals with him, 
accompanied him and Mrs. Grazier to a 
Junior League fashion parade and saw him 
to bed last night, still in good health. 

The attorney said the ordeal of being 
watched so closely by “friendly buzzards” 
served to bring on an “attack of jitters.” 

What if the death of the three previous adminis- 
trators was not coincidence but wilfull murder 
brought on by an enemy of the heir who sought in 
this way to revenge himself. 

CLEVELAND.—For 46 years the United 
Trust Company and its predecessors have 
been attempting to find Mrs. Josephine S. 
Gregory, who, on June 8, 1883, rented a 
safety deposit box and 15 days later rented 
another. 

Mrs. Gregory was never found. The 
rental—$5 annually for each box—reached 
$460. Officials deemed it wise to open the 
boxes and dispose of their contents. 

Due notice of their intention was mailed 
to Mrs. Gregory, in care of general delivery, 
60 days in advance. 

Today a notary public, a deputy state 
banking examiner, and C. L. Bethel of the 
safety deposit department opened the box. 

They found: 

An old water pitcher; six cups and sau- 
cers, two of them cracked; a clothes pin; a 
box full of nails, screws and old twine; an 
old sock, without a mate; a bedsheet and 
spread and bureau cover; a red basket with 
a sea sheel in it; two fat drinking glasses; 
some withered asters; a towel rack; a whisk 
broom, and seven yellowed books. 

The way this item reads, there is no story. But 
think of what they might have found! It’s the 
bossible start of a mystery. 

DEERFIELD, KAN. — Some 25 years 
ago, Otto Rich disappeared after selling for 
cash 160 acres of land which he inherited. 
An extensive search was made for his body. 
Some burned farm equipment led neighbors 
to believe that he had been slain and the 
body burned. 

A brother, to whom he sold the farm, was 
arrested and tried in court, but was ac- 
quitted for a lack of evidence. 

Six years later Rich was recognized on 

(Continued on page 9) 
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SEASON’S 
GREETING 


to the DIGEST readers 


from 


Popular Publications, Inc. / 
New York City 





FICTION, 
NON-FICTION READ 


for sales possibilities. $1.00 for each 6000 words, or 
fraction thereof, of each script; maximum of $5.00, in- 
cluding novels—the only service fee you pay. If sala- 
ble, 10% commission; foreign, 16%. If unsalable, 
reasons given honestly by a well-known literary guide 
with a lifetime of editorial and studio experience; 
over 650 personal sales to the publishing, play, radio 
and movie fields. Advised resubmission is free. Fee 
refunded if any script sells in original or revised 
form, through the efforts of the author or any critic 
or organization, after | have returned it as basically 
unsalable. 


@ No courses. Your fee is not used for a sales- 
letter. You get the truth. 


@ Personally contacting New York thrice weekly. 
Reciprocal cooperating connections with London and 
Hollywood through reliable agents. 


@ Collaboration offered on worthwhile scripts on a 
commission basis, total commission arranged with cli- 
ent, but not exceeding 25%. During the first II 
months of 1934, 86 sales were made for clients through 
collaboration aid, including | to the movies and 8 to 
the radio field. Being paid from proceeds, | have 
never received any money for my services on any 
script that | judged in need of collaboration, and 
then failed to put through to sale. If | can't help 
you sell your script after advising collaboration, | 
receive and want no payment for my services. 

@ Submit your best script, enclosing any facts about 
it that may prove helpful. If it is salable, you are as- 
sured that I'll pound every possible market in an 
effort to place it. If it is unsalable, you will know 
exactly why, and what, if anything, to do about it. 


RICHARD BARNER 


TRENTON, N. J. 





P. O. BOX 121 
















































































































PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much 
greater than that of any other writer’s magazine. 
Each issue is read by beginning writers, professional 
writers, editors, publishers, publicity men, theatrical 
producers, advertising agencies, and newspaper men 
throughout United States, Canada and writer’s colonies 
in a score of foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a 
word. Advertisers report unusually fine results. 

No stationer, literary critic, typewriter, correspond- 
ence school or typist copy accepted by the column. 
Payment in coin, stamps, or check Send copy with 
cash to cover for the February issue on or before 
January 13th. Rates 7 cents the word. 





POETS: Your poems revised and rewritten in modern 
popular lyric form, $1.00 each. Covering letter of 
criticism and advice included. Music composed, ar- 
ranged, revised. Established 1911. Len Fleming, 
Wellsboro, Pennsylvania. 





NEGLECTING ITALIAN MARKET? Punchy, glamor- 
ous features American life, unusual photos, sell here. 
Send dollar for “Selling Articles in Italy.” Paolo 
Fabbri, Monti, 52, Milano, Italy. 





SEND 25c, stamped envelope and complete birthdate 
for regular Dollar Character analysis. Ask regard- 
ing chosen vocation. Howard Brown, Beaver, Okla. 


RESEARCH on Philippines. Reasonable rates. Have 
access to sources available only in Philippines and 
to some found only in this district. Mason Lowe, 
San Fernando, La Union. 


WHERE TO SELL YOUR MANUSCRIPT. 425 bona 
fide markets with detail requirements. $1.00. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Burke’s Service, 214 Ninth 
Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 


ORIGINAL PLOTS! Any type 50c each; three, $1.00. 
(No stamps.) William Haynes, Plain View, Virginia. 


CHESTERS’ ZUNBARG. A delightful hide-away in 
the mountains inviting people of better taste. Whole- 
some food, delightful companionship, outdoor sports. 
Open all year. Woodbourne, N. Y. Telephone, 
Fallsburg 2 F 22 


COLUMNISTS, ATTENTION! Will sell for $3.00 the 
Complete Directory of all country newspapers in 
America. Mrs. M. Van Patten, 1530 Fifth Avenue, 
N., Fort Dodge, Iowa. 


ALL QUESTIONS ON ITALY ANSWERED. Doller 
bill, plus stamps, each three questions. Informative, 
newsy letter any section Italy, dollar; photos, quar- 
ter. Vincent De Pascal, Volterra, 3, Milano, Italy. 


COMPLETE HANDWRITING ANALYSIS character, 
personality, talents — 25c. Questions answered. Mer- 
riam service, 4649-K, Woodlawn, Chicago. 


HOME BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES—Stamp. 
riam Service, 4649-K, Woodlawn, Chicago. 


Mer- 


PHOTOGRAPHS sell your copy, world wide subjects, 
about everything of human interest, William Thomp- 
son, Box 165, Saugerties, N. Y 


KNOW YOUR CHARACTER SHORT-COMINGS! De- 
tailed professional analysis fifty cents. Lorine Schle- 
gel, Walker, Minnesota. 


NEW PLOT OUTLINES—Snappy, all different. 
50c. Included, 200 “select” proper names. 
Cottom, Cherryvale, Kansas. 


SUPERSTITIONS—100 most prevalent. Authentic list, 
15 cents. Wilson, South Nineteenth, Corvallis, 
Oregon. 


Three, 
Juanita 





START the New Year right! Three questions answered 
fully, one dollar; if you wish to know the truth!!! 
Fred Slater, 707 No. Broadway, Apt. 2, Wichita, 
Kansas. 

DAKOTA territorial plots, color, tall stories, news- 
paper sources. See “Dakota,” 1932, small remainder 

= — Edna LaMoore Waldo, Bismarck, North 
akota. 
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SAMPLE MELODY, $1.50. Don’t send trite verse, 
Music Writers, 7711 S. Throop, Chicago, IIl. 


INTELLIGENT young man, 26, unemployed, des- 
perate. Consider any proposition. J-3. 


SNAPPY PLOTS by the dozen with “Plots Via Char- 
acter,” a treatise written by one who can prove his 
viewpoint with published stories. Postpaid 25c. J, 
Lawrence Reeves, 906 Michigan Ave., St. Joseph 
Michigan. _ : 

WRITER—Will make notes, any subject, Library of 
Congress. Reasonable. J-1. 

100 SYNONYMS for Said, 25c 

Apopka, Fla. 


WESTERN scenes. Particulars, 10c coin. 
erts, Bonaparte, Iowa. 


INVENTOR — Wants additional inventions for his 
marketing connections. L. D. Peik, Warren, Ohio. 


SILK HOSIERY lasts twice as long when rinsed in 
“Renseb” which strengthens silk threads. Money 
back guarantee. Package 25c. Renseb, 30 Church, 


New York City. 


YOUR HANDWRITING shows character. Send ten 
line sample on unruled paper, ink, with fifty cents 
coin or stamps, to Graffo, Box J-2. , 


coin, 


Max Buck, 


Nelson Rob- 


PRICE SPECIAL—Words or melody, $1.50. Th 
different and beautiful. 714 Spurgeon, hentai 


Calif. 
STUCK for plot ideas? Get hundreds this n 
way. Send dime. F. L. Emery. 23 Adam St. Pitt. 


field, Mass. 
MONEY IN CONTESTS! Rainbow Contest Club. New. 
Legitimate. Membership, $1.00. Estelle Pattillo, 
Secretary, Verbena, Alabama. 


TWENTY TIPS which helped me sell fact, fiction. 
ne dollar. W. H. Fraser, Box 455, Bracebridge, 
Ontario, Canada. 


STORY OUTLINE for mystery-tragedy. 
comedy. 25 cents. 


WANTED to get in touch with publisher, to carry 
story having its setting in the late Miami real estate 
boom; the part played by the Fake Bank, Mortgage, 
Property Deed, and Building and Loan Association 
revealed. J. O’Callaghan, 2118 N. W. Thirty-third 
Street, Miami, Florida. 


PLAYWRIGHTS! For $5 I will submit your play to 
10 Broadway producers. This is not only less than 
the cost of your postage, but will assure your play 
going to the best markets. Noel Meadow, 234 West 
Forty-eighth Street, New York. 


Small town 
Box 143, Avoca, Wisconsin. 





YOUNG WRITERS! PRELUDE, infant literary maga- 
zine, wants god-parents in the form of students and 
others to act as regional editors and distributors. 
Prelude, 9235 Agnes, Detroit, Michigan. 


PROFESSIONAL song service, melodies, arrangements, 


yric Rewriting. Edw. Madden, 1017 Danforth 
Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
POETS! HELP YOURSELF to publication. Anthology § 
in magazine form on co-operative basis. Each par- 
ticipant pays $1 minimum. Editor, Box 2450, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


SONGWRITERS—Your poem set to catchy music. 
ong revised. Modern piano arrangements. Fidelity 
Studios, 431-J, South Wabash, Chicago. 


TECHNICAL INFORMATION: Electrical Mechanical 
—Railway. aeronautic, automotive, other branches. 
Single queries, graphically answered, $1.00. E. J. 
Gardey, 8001 Manistee, Chicago. 


READ BOOKLET “REJECTION SLIPS” by Carl E 
Hayden. 30c . Box 582, Pocatello, Idaho. 





WRITER of histories, biographies, desires assignments. 
Research done, genealogies prepared from family 9 
data, Coats-of-Arms painted. Absolutely authentic 


Box J-4. we 
WANT COPY BLUE BOOK 1909 containing sto 
“O’Hara.” Box J-5. 
(Continued on page 46) 
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(Continued from page 7) 

the streets of Liberal, Kan., but he refused 
to say where he had been. In the meantime 
he had been declared legally dead. The farm 
had been turned back to the estate by the 
purchaser and had gone to relatives in 
Illinois. 

Rich consulted lawyers about getting his 
farm back, but was told he would have to 
explain his reason for disappearing. He pre- 
ferred to keep silent, forgot the farm and 
became a farm hand. 

Answer the “why” that’s in your mind now— 
“why did Rich refuse to claim a valuable farm 
when all he had to do was explain his disappear- 
ance—and you have a story. 

JOLIET, ILL.—Joseph Lind, 38, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., knows what embarrassment is 
now. Riding a freight homeward when his 
money ran out, he found himself in a car 
switched into the state prison. After jeers 
from prisoners and much explaining to the 
warden and guards, Lind continued. 
__Proving another way of getting into prison even 
if you cant get out. 


CHICAGO.—James Morris, 27, who’s 
seen considerable of the world as a sailor, 
today begged police not to let his sweetheart 
know his shame. 

“Don’t tell Lucille,” he pleaded. “Don’t 
tell her I’m honest. She thinks I’m a high- 
class crook.” 

Morris, who came from Birmingham, 
Ala., met Lucille Moore several months ago. 
But she was cold to his wooing. She wanted 
a tough suitor—someone like Dillinger. 

“So [ told her that Dillinger couldn’t com- 
pare with me—he just got more publicity. 
I told her I had shot several people and 
broken out of two prisons and a jail.” 

Lucille succumbed and they were happy, 
he said tearfully. 

Yesterday they quarreled and Lucille 
called police. Morris confessed that his stray- 
ings from the path of righteousness were 
few. 

“It would break her heart if she knew,” 
he said. 


This sounds like we made it up, but maybe the 
Chicago date line will help you believe us. Highest 
word rate paid by editors is for humorous stories, 
that rarest of all offering. The above offers an 
idea for one. 

(Continued to page 11) 
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Syndicate Writers 


Buy these 
3 official marke? lists 


1. The Editor and Publisher Feature Syndicate 
Section listing the name, address, and editor 
of every known reliable syndicate here and 
abroad. In addition, the exact name of each 
release sold by each syndicate is given, and 
much other general information. An invalu- 
able, necessary guide for every syndicate 
writer, selling his own work. 30c¢ postpaid. 


tw 


The Editor and Publisher Year Book listing 
the name and address of every newspaper 
daily, as well as the names of its various 
editors. All data on all advertising agencies 
and a tremendous amount of general infor- 
mation a syndicate writer must have to sell 
his own work. $2.00 postpaid. 


3. The American Newspaper Year Bock. Same 
as the above item, except that it deals only 
with small country newspapers that are is- 
sued weekly, twice a week, or fortnightly. 
$3.00 postpaid. 

4. The January 1935 issue of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST containing a long detailed article ex- 
plaining in step by step fashion how to go 
about building up a syndicate of your own 
that will sell your feature. Only 18 copies 
left. 20c postpaid. 


Order any of the above from 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Writer’s Digest 22 East 12th St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 











Would You Spend °2 


For Real Help on Your Stories? 








TWO DOLLARS AGAINST A HUNDRED 
—TWO HUNDRED—THREE HUNDRED? 


Sounds like a lottery but you are not gambling 
when you enlist the services of a competent 
critic. It is an investment that will save you 
time and money and bring you the literary suc- 
cess you seek. 

My own stories are in dozens of magazines. 
I’ll match my 20 years’ experience as author and 
editor against your undeveloped talent. If you 
have any ability at all 1 can help you. If not 
I'll frankly tell you so. 

And my service is PERSONAL. I do not em- 
ploy readers. Your story gets my own indi- 
vidual attention. 

Pick out your best unsold story and mail it 
to me with $2.00. If it is already salable I'll 
market it on a 10 per cent commission basis and 
return your fee. If not I’ll analyze it for plot, 
characterization, motivation and composition. 
I'll not only pick it to pieces, but I'll show you 
how it can be built up into a salable story. 
And then—if you are not satisfied with the 
work I've done on it, Pll refund your money. 
Fair? 

Special rates for books, radio and _ screen 
plays. Revision, collaboration, typing, sales. 
Send stamp for free booklet. 


Address 


ANTHONY AUTUMN 


807 FEDORA STREET 
Exposition 7603 LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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00 K Manuscripts Wanted 


All subjects — Fiction (Novel 
length), Verse, Business, Religion, 
Travel, Medicine, Science, World 
War, Professions, History, Politics, 
Sports, Humor, Juveniles, Miscella- 
neous. Prose (30,000 words and up) ; 
Short Stories and Verse (book-size collec- 
tions). Friendly reading free, and prompt de- 
cision. New writers particularly welcome. 

On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COM- 
PANY have appeared, among others, Gelett 
Burgess, Charlotte Prentiss Browning, Mrs. 
Albert Sidney Burleson, General Smedley D. 
Butler, Colone! Clarence D. Chamberlin, Ad- 
miral Robert FE. Coontz, Mrs. James M. Doran, 
Frederic Arnold Kummer, General John A. 
Lejeune, Hon. Charles A, Lindbergh, Sr., Dr. 
Clarence Edward Macartney, Admiral Thomas 
P. Magruder, Hon. George T. Marye, Dr. Si- 
mon N, Patton, William A. Reid, Judge Henry 
A. Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Luisa Tet- 
razzini, Mary Dixon Thayer, and Howard 
Thurston. Send for Catalogue. 

Submit your own book MS.—prose or verse 

to a House of friendly editors, able artists, 
punctual printers, and book sales channels. 
Write first, if you prefer. 
Dorrance & Company 

General Book Publishers 
(Incorporated 1920) 

> 
saa) Dept. W. D. Drexel Building 
ALU Philadelphia, Pa. 
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We Sell Our 


Own Stories 
AND WE CAN PROVE IT! 


There are two of us. One has sold 
over forty stories to pulpies and 
smooth paper magazines. The other 
has been on writing and reading 
staffs of four major studios in Holly- 
wood, selling four original scenarios 
in past two years in addition to 
drawing salary. That’s something. 


WE MAY BE ABLE 
TO HELP YOU 


Criticism and Helpful Suggestions 
as to Markets 


RATES 
Stories: $2.50 plus postage. We’ll satisfy you. 


Novels: $1.00 per thousand words flat rate. 
AND WORTH IT. 


Scenarios: Write us, first. Address— 


TWO REAL WRITERS 
P. O. Box 2024 Hollywood, California 
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best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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(Continued from page 9) 

F SEMINOLE, OKLA.—The last survivor 
of the Seminole Indian band harried over 
the trail of tears in the last century by An- 
drew Jackson’s soldiers is going back home. 

2 Rena Coker, a stooped bronze little wom- 

- an with a face like seamed leather, will re- 
visit her tribe’s old Florida home as guest of 
the Seminole American Legion. 

2 /Refore the Civil War, she made the long 

13 trek from the Everglades to Indian terri- 

9 tory under conditions of extreme hardship. 

2 Andrew Jackson, the scourge of the five civ- 
ilized tribes, was ridding the south of still 

24 savage Indians. His soldiers rounded up the 

28 tribes, escorted them across a dozen states to 

33 what is now Oklahoma. Many died. All 
were sad. They named the route “The Trail 

7 of Tears.” 

51 Next month Rena, who has lost count of 

54 her many birthdays, will retrace the route 

56 in the comfort of a Pullman car, escorted 


again by paleface soldiers. She will be one 
50 : 3 ferelee ss t 
of 30 full-blooded Seminoles who will pre- 
— sent a pageant at the National Legion Con- 
- vention in Miami on October 26. 
b 





Rena seldom talks to palefaces. She still 
is bitter against the white race, and when she 
deigns to talk, her words are few. 

“I’m glad to go back to my old home,” 
she said. “But it is changed now, like all 


! places the white brother has been. 

i “Maybe I'm a hundred, maybe more, may- 
j be not so much,” she answered a question on 
t her age. “I was grown woman in Florida.” 
g She began the long march to Oklahoma in 
| 1858. 

$ 


) . 1 ‘ 1 . 
Rena believes the ways of the Indians 
, were best for her people. Oil wealth dis- 


covered by the white men in her adopted 


a. SE es Aglaia oa . . 
home brought her better living, but she 
clings to the old tribal customs. 
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PLOTTO 


The other day one of the most successful radio writers 
in the world phoned us about the book ''PLOTTO" which 
sells for $25.00. 


"Is it really any good?" he asked. "You know | turn 
out better than a script a day and | can't monkey around 
with a book unless it's good. Besides $25 is a lot of 
money for just one book; though if it's worth all I've heard 
it is, I'll pay $100 for it and be grateful. Give me your 
honest personal opinion on Plotto. You may send it 
C. O. D. on your say-so." 


At this moment one of the ever-zealous clerks of our book 
department plugged herself in on the conversation, and, as 
a result, here is our reply: 


"When 'PLOTTO' was first issued only 1,000 copies were 
printed. Several hundred of these were sold by the author, 
William Wallace Cook, and the balance turned over to 
WRITER'S DIGEST who is now the only authorized agent 
for the sale of 'PLOTTO.' There are about 300 copies left 
for sale. Every copy of 'PLOTTO' we sell is sold on a 20- 
day money back guarantee. About three out of every 
hundred copies are returned; almost invariably by writers 
who are unwilling to master the book. Internationally 
known professional writers, editors, and publishers, 
throughout the world have bought 'PLOTTO' and recom- 
mend it high and above any other known means of 
getting plot ideas that are original. 


"''PLOTTO' is the masterbook of all plots and is un- 
questionably a work of genius. The man who wrote it, 
William Wallace Cook, turned out an average of a story 
a day for twenty years. He spent the last five years of 
his life writing 'PLOTTO' which is the sum substance of his 
own full knowledge of plot. Many of the writers whose 
names are world famous refer to ‘PLOTTO' in the same 
way that Erle Stanley Gardner speaks of his copy—'It is 
the one book | never loan from my library.’ The price of 
‘PLOTTO' is $25.00 postpaid ,insured mail." 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 





It all boils down to this: 


YOU WANT TO SELL! 
WE CAN HELP YOU. We confi- 


dently believe that we can offer you the 
short-cut to selling you have always wanted 

. a sensational new method of learning 
to write fiction which is enabling writers 
to make sales month after month, even 
before completing the work. 

SIMPLIFIED FICTION WRITING, pre- 
pared by a popular author who has sold 
over 74 million words of material, and who 
is still selling at the rate of 45,000 words 
a month, represents the condensed knowledge 
of years of actual selling. No marks, grades, 
or diplomas; just practical commercial train- 
ing... PLUS a marketing service, included 
FREE with the small cost of the course. 

Won't you fill out the coupon below? 
Find out what SIMPLIFIED FICTION 
WRITING can do for YOU. 


SIMPLIFIED FICTION WRITING 

66 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 

I am interested in learning more about 
SIMPLIFIED FICTION WRITING. Please 
send me complete information at no obliga- 
tion to myself. 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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A new novel by one of my 
clients released in November 
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| Just a few of my clients’ many 





You Can Make More Sales During 1935 


might y encourag ging year. 


With Experienced Prefessional Help 
Times are better. My clients found 1934 a 
I sent them more 


n twice the total amount of money for their 
s from January Ist to December Ist, 1934, 





Sue 
than for the same period of 1933 — an actual 
105% increase. And the number of sales we 
effected for ovr clients was 65% greater than 
during 1933. 

If you have not been able to sell your manuscripts at ll, or 
if you wish increase your inf st sales, my fourteen 










































years’ ¢ xpet “lel ‘e in selling thousands of manuscripts should 
be of invalt help to you. In daily personal contact with 
magaziile rs and publishers in supplying their manuscript 
needs, 5 am in a position to know what will, and what will not 
sell today. If your scripts are salable, I immediately recom- 
mend them to the right markets—to editors who have asked 
1 ly such ec [f anuscri fall short of 
ze th technical defi- 
ivation, <¢ 4 ization, 
you const tive revision 
tive ed ons 
When Will You Recsive e Your First Check? 
Here are two of the nine g to whom I sent 
checks cove t ir fir S ing November : 
H 1 { j 1 
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selling rf Id yer do for you. 
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3.000 word d d, ii 
word $15 61- 0 word $17.50 l 
$20.00. Com ion ( \merican sal 0) foreign sales, 
15 Readi ( vaived when \ ell $1,000 worth of 
voul rie 
If you have sold $1,000 rth of your work during 
1934, I will hand'e your work on straight com: nission. If 
you have sold $500 worth of your mant scripts during 
1934, I will handle your work at pal of the above 
reading fee rafes 
Tal i tov da new start in 1935 by sending me 
\ De 1 cripts today. If you haven't a story 
re write for my circular a d a sample copy of my January 
n t le li l 
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S we write, the Writer’s DicEsT con- 
test has closed and the judges are at 
work reading the stories submitted. 

As anxious as the various entrants are to 
win Writer’s DiGEst is 
doubly anxious that not only the first prize 
but that a// winners will submit stories good 
enough to be published later in the country’s 
great national magazines. 

Liberty Magazine, and Fulton Oursler, its 
editor-in-chief, are equally hopeful that the 
Wrirer’s Dicest-Liperty MAGAZINE con- 
test will produce stories good enough for 
Liberty to buy and publish. The three 
judges on whom the decisions depend, each 
read each and every script individually. 
Thus all scripts gets three readings. Only 
the story counts, and there are no tabus, ex- 
cept bad writing. 

From the first eight hundred scripts elimi- 
nated, I intend, in this article, to show the 
cause for most rejections received by writers 
from editors. The first 800 eliminated are, 
no doubt, indicative of the whole, as the 
scripts themselves were in no set order. Let 
us take up a few of these scripts, quote 
Irom them, and see why they were elimi- 
nated by the judges, and why similar errors, 
on the part of other writers, will bring re- 
jection. Likewise want to 


first prize, so 





we consider, 





1 


Merrily We Roll Along 


By RicHarp 


Kk. ABBOTT 


whenever possible, how the eliminated script 
could be improved and sold. 

Before us are the 800 scripts. Let’s pick 
up the first one. It’s “4 Hunch” by a lady 
in Oklahoma. 


Kipnapped! The startling news flashed over the 
wires to a public eager for any bit of gossip about 
the lovely Dorothy Lou Downing, heiress to the 
millions of the retired oil magnate, Sylvester 
Downing. 

In the suburbs of a New Hampshire city, her 
elderly father excitedly paced the library floor of 
their palatial country estate, consuming endless 
expensive cigars, while the mother wrung her 
hands in hopeless despair. The thought of their 
only daughter who had so recently become a leader 
of the younger set, and presided over many of the 
lavish social affairs of the season, always lovable, 
gay, and charming, in the hands of murderous 
criminals was almost unendurable to these proud 
parents. 


The next paragraph tells about Reginald 
Gerald, who is in love with the kidnapped 
heiress, and who wants to rescue her. Reg- 
inald is an air mail pilot. A detective tells 
Reginald that he suspects the kidnapped 
gang has a hideout “somewhere about two 
hundred miles north.” On a hunch Reginald 
gets into his plane, flies to a deserted cabin 
he knows about “200 miles north,” finds the 
girl, saves her easily, and finis. As all the 
elements of a rejected story appear in this 
one, let us study it with some care. 
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At the outset, the author apparently 
knows nothing about the type of people 
with whom her story deals. The home life 
of a retired millionaire and his inevitable 
“palatial country estate’ is a subject of 
which the author of this story is not in in- 
timate understanding. As such her story 
shows it immediately, in her failure to arouse 
our sympathy for the kidnapped girl, or for 
her parents. Note the last line above which 
I have italicized. Don’t you just feel that 
this author through her lack of knowledge 
of millionaires believes that they entertain 
emotions unusual and apart from other 
humans? Were she writing about coal min- 
ers she probably would have made the same 
error; the fault lying in writing about char- 
acters that are too distant from one’s own 
immediate and actual experiences to picture 
honestly and correctly. 

The girl, Lou Downing, is too facilely 
equipped with all of God’s graces; namely, 
wealth, gaiety, charm, etc. Therefore, we 
do not feel sorry for her plight. Instead 
many readers will feel she is a spoiled and 
petted darling, and to hell with her. With 
this lack of sympathy for either the heroine 
or her parents, the story is over-handicapped. 
But bear in mind that, had the author writ- 
ten about people and things she knew, this 
handicap would not have been hers. 


The plot in which on a bare hunch the 
hero gets into his plane and finds a deserted 
cabin “200 miles north” is too pat, too sim- 
ple, and devoid of plausibility. There is no 
conflict that keeps the hero from finding the 
girl. We entertain no doubt whatsoever 
after the second paragraph but that he will 
find her in his plane. Therefore, we lose 
suspense, and without suspense there can be 
no story. To create suspense one must have 
conflict forever threatening the hero’s ad- 
vance. The hero simply cannot have a hunch 
and get up and do. It’s like putting Man O’ 
War on a racing car and then having the car 
race another horse not so favorably situ- 
ated. Of course Man O’ War wins, but 
what of it? 

The bad writing in the sample given is 
not indicative that the author is a failure. 
She writes this passage poorly because she is 


DIGEST 


ignorant of her subject. Her sense of plot is 
however, pretty dismal. In a case such as 
this, Albert Richard Wetjen’s advice to the 
plot-sick as given in our July issue is most 
pertinent. 

Read the pulps because, however bad 
the writing may be, the pulps contain 
genuine stories. Buy six pulps, and out- 
line in 200 words the plot of each story. 
Note how in every instance the hero is 
faced with obstacles, that leave you con- 
stantly in doubt as to the conclusion, and 
that your emotions have tugged you into 
the story. You dislike one character, you 
like another, you laugh with a third. It 
is when one feels indifferent toward a 
character that the story fails. 

But, you say, to buy six magazines and 
plot out the stories in each one requires 
work—as much as two day’s work. True, 
but if you will put that kind of work into 
your study of plot technique you will begin 
to get a solid grasp of it. 





How many of our readers have made the 
above three errors in a story?: (1) ignor- 
ance of the subject; (2) a facile plot; (3) a 
hero who wins without having sufficient ob- 
stacles to overcome. 


‘ie [i= next two scripts before me are both 
written, as well as most published 
stories. Both open well, which immediately 
put them ahead of 80 per cent of the compe- 
tition, and both have genuine story material 
inherent in them. The titles are acceptable. 
Yet both fail for identical reasons. Let's 
get at the first: 

It’s called “A Little Bit of Sugar,” and 
is written by a writer in Missouri. 

Old Ned Kalley stood on the street corner, 
hands in his pockets, because there was no place 
else for him to stand. He couldn’t go home, for 
Robert and Bess were there, and Old Ned knew 


the fuss that was going on. His son’s wife, Bess, 
had been a thorn in his flesh since the day Robert 
had brought her home. She had asked Ned, 


“Have you ever made any money in the grocer) 
business—I mean real money?” 

Maybe it was the truth that hurt so damn bad 
—and having to own up to it. There never had 
been anything but a bare living in the grocery 
business—never would be. But Robert was glal 
enough to go into partnership with him, and glad 
enough to stay in. Bess called Ned “Pa,” and 
he hated that. He hated her complaining, to 
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She never had any clothes to hear her tell it. 
Old Ned snorted. 

In any magazine of over a million circu- 
lation there are thousands of Neds who 
have been displaced by in-laws, and thou- 
sands of sons or daughters who understand 
and appreciate Ned’s problem. Therefore 
Ned’s situation is one that many of the many 
readers can appreciate and understand. It 
touches home. Re-read the first sentence. 
It’s simple, easily read, easily understood, 
and good. Read the last sentence. Note 
how the author tells you in this neat little 
manner of “snorting” that Ned isn’t going 
to take his beating lying down. Up to the 
point quoted the story is good. It fails as 
soon as the author moves the reader into 
the solution of Ned’s problem, which con- 
sists of borrowing money on credit, and 
buying sugar over the heads of his son’s 
and daughter-in-law’s opposition. War 
comes and sugar goes sky-high. Ned sells 
out and as a result makes quite a lot of 
money and establishes his supremacy and 
individuality over his son and daughter. 


The failure of this story is due to the 
ease with which the main character solves 
his problem. It’s a first cousin to Mark 
Twain’s farce in which he has five char- 
acters seated around a campfire. It is im- 
perative to the story that four of the five 
characters be done away with pronto. 
Here’s what happens: 

The five of them sat around the campfire. Jim 
got up, walked out of the circle of firelight and 
fell into the well. Bill, hearing the splash, got 
up, looked into the well and fell in. Mose and 


John also got up and then fell in the well. Thus, 
dear reader, our hero Mel found himself alone. 
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Although not quite as bad as the above 
farce, the sugar-buying, get-rich-quick-and- 
solve-all-your-problems solution which the 
author foisted on Ned killed his story. 
After gaining the reader’s initial reader in- 
terest, the author squandered it on a loose, 
too-pat solution. Another reason for rejec- 
tion is that the nagging daughter-in-law is 
given only “bad” characteristics. Such a 
story, if published, might cause a lot of 
readers to shove the story under some fe- 
male’s nose with the laconic “Hey! Read 
this. It’s about you.” As a result, the maga- 
zine might indirectly, even though subcon- 
sciously, lose some of its woman reader in- 
terest. Such a character would have to be 
changed and treated more sympathetically. 
Editors of national magazines watch all 
their corners all the time. 





HE next script, “Get It or Else—”, by 
a gentleman from New Jersey, has a 
grand start: 


Pete Shelton had been drunk as a lord for three 
days and knew damned well he’d get the Mystery 
Dinner assignment. It was the Old Man’s way 
of tin-canning undesirable reporters. 


Shelton approached McNeils desk with an 
air of bravado. The managing editor grinned 
grimly. 

“Before you begin, Mr. McNeil,” breezed 
Shelton, “I’d like to ask you for the Mystery 
Dinner assignment. I believe I can get the story.” 


McNeil blinked, obviously taken aback by this 
assurance. 


“You seem sober,” he observed. “We’ve had 
real newspaper men—fellows with by-lines in New 
York rags—who couldn’t get it. Well, go to it, 
fellow! All we want to know is why Raymond, 
Ripley, Cephas, Buchanan and Welch have dinner 
together on Washington’s Birthday eve at the St. 
Francis Hotel. Nineteen years they’ve been doing 
it, and River City still awaits an explanation. Get 
it—or—” 





“_or else,” grinned Shelton, completing the 
implied threat. “Thanks for the assignment. I 
didn’t think you’d trust me with it.” 

Thus we have a situation at once. The 
reporter must find out why this mystery 
dinner was held every year, or lose his job. 
The build-up showing the reason for his 
predicament, as well as the difficulty to 
come in solving it, are both readable and 
plausible. 


The solution given is that the men who 
meet at the mystery dinner are ex-criminals 
who have gone straight and now meet once 
a year. The manner in which the reporter 
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gets the solution shows the writer is fa- 
miliar with reportorial work and as such 
his reporter rings true. But the reporter 
does not give his story to the city editor 
because of the damage it will cause to the 
men involved. Instead he finds out that the 
reporter assigned to the job last year also 
discovered the secret by means of a dicta- 
phone, and lost his job rather than give the 
men away and cause them to lose all social 
standing. The two reporters then decide 
to buy a little small-town newspaper and go 
into business. Thus the story ends. 

Large though its bad points are, it is 
better than most short stories any editor 
receives. Its losing points are two: (1) The 
author should give much more of the detail 
showing how the reporter’s leg work lets 
him solve the mystery. 
to the lay reader. (2) The pat way in 
which the two reporters then go off to found 
a paper of their own, even though planted 
earlier in the story, is too facile a way to 
get rid of a character. Also there should be 
some conflict on the reporter’s part as to 
whether or not he should retain his job, 
which he needs, or refuse to be a party in 
exposing former prison mates who have 
gone straight. With a different way of 
disposing of the reporter after he solves the 
mystery, and a more detailed step-by-step 
showing of the reporter actually solving the 
mystery, “Get It or could be a 
first-class story. 


This is interesting 


Else—” 


let us 
writers 


Before going on to the next story, 
take up some tricks of 
used for the purpose of seeing if the edito 
reads all the way through a given stor, 
Most usual method is to turn one of several 
of the pages of the script upside 
gently paste a tiny thread vertically on one 
Sometimes, pages six 


beginning 


down, or 


of the pages. 
seven are lightly 


pasted together in the 


middle. Less subtle, but equally annoying, 
is to run a sentence into the body of the 
script reading, “If you have read this far. 


check here.’ [] Putting the pages out of 
numerical order, or asking a question rela- 
tive to subscribing to the magazine on the 
last page completes the usual run of such 
tricks. 

Ts it good to use these tricks? 


Absolutely and unqualifiedly NO! 


DIGEST 


Why? 

Because the very use of such tactics shows 
the editor that YOU lack faith in your 
script. You don’t believe it is good enough 
to warrant reading all the way through, and 
therefore to affirm your faith in your story 
have resorted to rather transparent trickery 
to prove to yourself that your stuff is worth 
reading. Now if you who wrote the story 
have so little faith in it that you doubt if 
someone starting on page one will continue 
all the way through, 
editor to feel after 
yourself. 


how do you expect an 
you have so declared 
In almost every case he simply 
stops reading; or in a rare instance in which 
he continues to read, he feels annoyed and 
begins to lose faith in you as an able writer 
since you have resorted to the pranks of a 
rank beginner. 

Some editors, in discovering such pranks, 
go to great pains not to disturb them. But 
one I happen to know pins a piece of red 
crepe paper on the page containing the piece 
of trickery. He inherited that idea, by the 
way, from another editor, who must be 
nameless, but who found time in his busy 
career once to pin ona script of mine, some 
years ago, a tell-tale piece of red crepe which 
as I recall matched my feelings. 

In most instances it is not necessary to 
read through an entire script to determine 
if it is suited for the magazine in question. 
Thus many a minor tragedy has occurred 
when a writer who turned page twenty-one 


upside down received it back in the same 
perverse order. The editor who does not 
read unsolicited scripts, or delegate com- 


petent people to do so, simply does not 
exist, except in the a of writers who, 
not having hurdles enough, create new ones 
for themselves. 


at on with the parade. Here is a 
script, “All Roads,” by a lady in Lin- 
coln, Nebraska: 

Mrs. Hendy was confused and a little fright- 
ened. She had not been so excited since she put 
up the “Rooms for Tourists” sign under the syca- 
more tree, and never in her life before had she 
encouraged a runaway wife. She sat on her front 
porch and tried to calm herself, but there was no 
use. She kept remembering how everything had 
started about this time yesterday, and then she 
thought it all over again. 

The girl in the blue coupé had stopped at supper 
time, and Mrs. Hendy had taken her up to the east 
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room with the bird’s-eye maple furniture and the 
candlewick spread. . .. There was something about 
the girl that made Mrs. Hendy want to offer 
her the best she had. It might be the unconcerned 
way she wore her smart clothes, but probably it 
was her childish friendliness. Before she had 
been in the house ten minutes Mrs. Hendy knew 
she was the young Mrs. Ackerson from Clayton 
and she was going home to Parksburg because 
another day with Jim Ackerson would kill her. 
She had driven since nine in the morning and was 
nearly exhausted. Driving steadily was hard work 
and she was glad to stop at Hyde Corners. She 
didn’t mind that there was no hotel. 

Now a normal editor reading such a be- 
ginning knows that somehow the rooming 
house lady will, deliberately or indirectly, 
be instrumental in bringing together the 
runaway wife and her husband. She will 
be the comedy relief element in a little love 
drama that almost turned out to be a tragedy. 
The editor doesn’t object to the fact that 
his trained mind at once guesses the rough 
outline of the story. He asks only that in 
this particular story these following four 
elements be present to insure the story being 
a story. See if you can guess what they 
are before reading them: 


1. The wife must have a good reason for leaving 
her husband and quarrelling with him. 

2. The husband must have a good reason for 
quarrelling with his wife; yet both of them must 
be emotionally willing to listen to reason, although 
ostensibly furious. 

3. The fact that either are just a little willing 
to make up must be adroitly put in a tacit “be- 
tween-the-lines” manner, else the reader will be too 
quick to suspicion the end. 

4. The rooming house lady should play, pref- 
erably, the guiding hand part, but without her 
knowledge. She should be a devout soul, and one 
who recoils at the idea of divorce, but yet is 
touched by the heroine’s youth and plight. 





The General: “Hey, you! Stop that racket!” 
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Now the author of this story, “All Roads,” 
writes very well. She has done a fine job 
in characterizing the rooming house lady, 
Mrs. Hendy. 

She has her shift her wedding ring to 
her right hand as a means of remembering 
to do something. She has her become 
prettily horrified at the idea of herself, 
Mrs. Hendy, helping a wife run away from 
her husband, and the disastrous results if the 
local crones at the ladies’ club knew about 
it. Mrs. Hendy’s directions to her guest as 
to the best road to take to the next town, 
and where to make the turn to the right, 
have all the genuine earmarks of an author 
knowing her character. Mrs. Hendy is a 
real person because her creator probably 
knows her in the flesh. 

The opening of the story is nice. Where 
there are dots in the above quotation I have 
deleted sentences or phrases as this author 
is inclined to over-write. But this is an in- 
consequential matter besides the reason for 
rejection and flat failure of this story. Look 
at our five points. The story, the suspense, 
the inherent reason for anyone wanting to 
“hear the rest of the story” rests in points 
one, two and three. The first two are 
omitted entirely by this author. We are 
simply not told why they quarrelled, or why 
they made up. The third is handled poorly, 
but at least the writer was cognizant of the 
necessity of this point. On only the fourth 
point did the writer score. 

Good writing, good character drawing, 
and the start of a good plot go plumb to 
waste because the author wrote the story 
entirely from the point of view of Mrs. 
Hendy. She got lost in her thrill of doing 
part of the job well, and forgot the rest. 
Whenever you tell a story from the point 
of view of one character, go back over the 
story and determine what inherent story 
factors you omitted that the reader needs 
to know. This story ends with the author 
writing about Mrs. Hendy: 


She showed them to the east room and found 
her way back to the porch. She was a trifle less 
frightened, but infinitely more confused. 


Good writing all right ; but it strikes home 
the point of this criticism. The reader is 
as confused as Mrs. Hendy about the re- 
conciliation. The reader should have been 
shown the reconciliation scene, heard the 
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bright sharp sentences fly; the man letting 
himself open for a cordial remark from his 
runaway wife, her reply and the gradual 
make-up. Had she done this the story 
would have been surefire. 


O critique of short shorts would be 

complete without an example of this 
redolent bit. It was nice to meet it so 
rarely in the scripts submitted. At Collier’s 
and Liberty openings such as this rain thick 
and fast over the editorial desk : 

Amelia Shulz was a_ handsome, vivacious, 
haughty, deceitful, attractive young lady who had 
lately hired to an attorney in a small town in the 
Rio Grande Valley. She had come to conquer 
and use any artifice to win. 

This was unfortunate for Bill Steel, an eligible 
rich young bachelor who was just home from 
college, and now staying with his guardian, old 
Pat Ryan, a practical old farmer unfavorable to 
modern ways. 

Had the writer spelled the character’s 
name Amelia Schultz, I would have thought 
he was just pulling our leg. The use of 
labels to distinguish one thing from another 
is a device successfully practiced by the 
clerks in department stores who pin tags on 
their goods. When that practical thought 
is carried over into creative fiction, however, 
it loses much of its weight. 

The way to distinguish one character from 
another is not by labeling such as “a hand- 
some, vivacious, haughty, attractive, deceit- 
ful young lady. ” Instead, the character 
should be endowed with life and permitted 
to speak, act, move, make gestures, and 
emote. Through these external actions the 
reader should be allowed to come to his own 
conclusions regarding the personality of 
the character. In this manner the charac- 
ter becomes a real person. When, however, 
the author merely labels the character rich 
or poor, or dumb or clever, the reader feels 
that the character is a puppet, and as such 
has no common association or interest in 
him. 

Best example of this is the line which 
frequently finds its way into a manuscript. 
It usually reads like this: 


After dinner the company sat long around the 
table and engaged in clever, cynical and bantering 
conversation. Then Lucille walked out onto the 
terrace. 

Now obviously if the author of such a 
line were able to write “clever, synical and 


bantering conversation,” he would have done 
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so and not left such conversational tidbits 
to our imagination. Thus the reader feels 
that the author has depicted characters that 
are beyond his own ken, and that the av. 
thor has rescued himself only by the unfair 
manner of running away. 

If you personally aren’t able to write 
clever conversation, don’t say that your 
characters engage in it because the sentence 
becomes as spurious as a plugged half-doller, 
Likewise, if you don’t know duelling or trout 
fishing, do not have your characters engage 
in it because you will not be able to carry off 
the situation. Most professional writers are 
walking encyclopedias because as_ good 
craftsmen they always read and study w 
on a subject before writing on it. 


N the whole, the writing in the scripts 

submitted was definitely superior to 
any contest we have held. Especially were 
there fewer pointless and wordy beginnings. 
The number of times a worn-out and shell- 
shocked O. Henry or Maupassant plot 
turned up was down more than 50 per cent. 
For such small favors, we are infinitely 
grateful. 

Only in titling did one bugaboo hardily 
fail to let up. Our old stand-by title, “Give 
Me Liberty,’ of which, as I believe Mr. 
Oursler said some years ago: “This was a 
swell title, not only the first time we used 
it, but even the first time each new editorial 
reader or staff member at Liberty came 
across it.” 

I heard it mentioned in Dr. Bodin’s office 
last month in New York that tidy sums 
have changed hands in Liberty’s office as a 
result of bets over the number of times the 
title “Give Me Liberty” is received during 
one month. 

If the quality of the scripts read thus far 
continues, it is likely that a tenth of the 
scripts submitted will come in for a second 
reading. Usually out of 100 short shorts 
selected at random from an editor’s desk, 
barely four will merit another reading. If 
this modest celebration on my part, over 
an improvement in the literary technique of 
the average script submitted, has been due 
in part to a study of the articles m 
Wariter’s Dicest then our little monthly 
drop of cheer is leaving a happy imprint. 
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New York and Nashville 


Market 


Letters 


By Harriet A. BRADFIELD 


Each month Writer’s Dicest brings to its readers a detailed market letter covering New York City, 
and one other publishing center. During the course of the year every reliable market in every publishing 
center ts covered. Also in the Dicsest each month, are published market letters on trade journals, greet- 


ing card verse, and radio stations. 


APPY NEW YEAR, everybody! 

And greetings to the new magazines 

which are appearing this winter. 
We hope they run into better luck than a 
few publications that we have to report obits 
on, further along in these columns. 

First on the new list are Spy Stories and 
Spy Novels Magazine. A. A. Wyn of 
Magazine Publishers, 67 West 44th Street, 
is adding these to his small string. They 
begin as bi-monthlies, alternating with each 
other. The second mentioned will contain 
more of the longer lengths, but in other 
respects the needs of the two are approxi- 
mately the same now. The rates will be one 
cent a word and up, payable on publication. 

The editor, Miss Helen Wismer, ex- 
plained the type of story she wants, most 
carefully. 

“Spy Stories is decidedly an open mar- 
ket. It is first of all a fiction magazine, with 
some fact articles and dramatized true 
stories. We can use novels up to 30,000 
words; novelettes from 10,000 to 20,000 
words; short stories from 3,000 words up; 
dramatized true stories and articles from 
2,000 words up—accompanied by photos 
whenever possible. 

“We want mainly stories of 
modern espionage, but can use 
articles and, occasionally, fiction, 
about war-time spies. \Vomien 
interest is preferred in all stories 
and can be quite strong. Drama, 
intrigue and the complications of 
espionage should be stressed, 
rather than straight action and 
unplay. Any setting is acceptable, 
but the hero or heroine should be 
American, and the particular 











menace of the story should be directly or 
indirectly against the United States. In these 
stories, we want the full flavor of interna- 
tional intrigue. They should be glamorous, 
dramatic, and colorful.” 


Miss Wismer also stressed the need for 
short war-air stories for Flying Aces and 
for Sky Birds, which she also edits. She 
finds it difficult to get enough good ones 
between 5,000 and 7,000 words in length. 
The same rates apply on these magazines. 


OGERS TERRILL is editing the new 

Western monthly at Popular Publica- 
tions. The title is Bull’s-Eye Western 
Magazine, and it is devoted to stories of out- 
laws of all the various types associated with 
the colorful days of the West: long-riders, 
roamers, glamorous figures — the Don 
Quixotes of ranges and ranches, of the cattle 
and mining and border countries. Lengths 
run thus; novels about 17,000 words; novel- 
ettes, 10,000; shorts up to 6,000. Payment 
is promptly on acceptance—a cent a word 
and up. Address—205 East 42nd Street. 


The report that Popular Publications is 
adding book publishing to their list of ac- 
tivities, is somewhat premature. 

They may do so one of these 
days. The place is growing fast, 
and nothing in the way of big 
plans is very surprising. The 
house is ably run and fair to 
writers. 
© The Smart World is a large- 
size smooth paper magazine put 
out by the Schuyler Company, 
580 Fifth Avenue. Miss Frances 
Johnston, formerly on the edi- 
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torial staff of The Spur, is editor. The theme 
is 100 per cent society, featuring particularly 
the younger fashionable sets of New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington and Boston. There 
is apparently no free-lance work in the first 
issue, but the editor will consider articles 
which might interest a smart, society circle 
of readers. 
® A new semi-monthly tabloid for children 
between the ages of 7 and 17 will appear 
about the first of the year, and is sponsored 
by The Parents’ Magaine. It is called The 
Boys’ and Girls’ Newspaper, and will have 
a five-column page. It is planned to have 
an initial distribution of a _ halfmillion 
copies, so that ought to give it an active 
start. 

Rates will be payable promptly on accept- 
$25 each for short stories of 1,500 
These should preferably 


ance: 
to 2,500 words. 
have an adventure theme, or be concerned 
with boys or girls that have “made good.” 
Feature articles on subjects of interest to 
boys and girls everywhere are wanted. They 
should not run over 1,500 words, and should 
be written in newspaper style. Also, news 
articles about children who have done in- 
teresting things—preferably with glossy- 
print photographs—200 to 1,000 words are 
wanted, with full name and address of 
child, and personality sketch. One cent a 
word is paid for these articles, and $2 for 
each used picture. There are many 
special pages and departments for which 
contributions are paid: Inspiring editorials, 
three cents a word, lengths 75 to 200 words. 
How Things Are Made—500 to 1,000 
words, simple style, cent a word. 
Puzzles, games, comic strips, home-making, 
science articles. Address all manuscripts to 
9 East 40th Street. 

The Jewish Review, a monthly published 
at 667 Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, wel- 
comes both fiction and non-fiction, especially 
from new writers, but says frankly that 
there is no pay. 

Several magaines, some of them with 
elaborate plans, have failed to appear. 
Formal, which Charles Van Cott was pro- 
jecting at 551 Fifth Avenue, has been with- 
drawn. 

Debate Magazine, 122 East 42nd Street, 


also 


one 
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has been suspended. 

The New York Woman, which the fa- 
mous Walter B. Pitkin has been working on, 
is still in the hopeful stage. 

Mrs. Merle W. Hersey has closed out her 
offices at 799 Broadway, without leaving a 
forwarding address for mail. Her revival 
of the Police Gazette has been suspended, 
And apparently the two sex magazine titles 
which she bought a few months ago from 
Henry Marcus, did not reach magazine form, 
were Bedtime Stories and Tattle 
Tales. Manuscripts have been returned by 
the post-office marked “not found.” 

Complete Detective Novel Magazine has 
also been removed from the live list. This 
was a Teck publication, formerly at 222 West 
39th, then moved to 461 Eighth Avenue. 


These 


N. L. Pines has moved his whole outfit 
from 570 Seventh Avenue, just south of 
Times Square, up to 22 West 48th Street. 
This includes College Life, all the “Thrill- 
ing’ pulps, Popular Detective, Popular 
Western, Sky Fighters, The Lone Eagle, 
The Phantom Detective, Mechanics and 
Handicraft. Be sure to note this important 
change of address! 

The American Dancer has rented new 
offices at 250 West 57th Street. This was 
formerly at 101 West 58th Street. 

Photoplay and Shadowplay are now Mac- 
fadden publications. Ray Long, for many 
years editor of Cosmopolitan, has been ap- 
pointed editor. He expects to divide his 
time between New York and Hollywood, 
where he was recently associated with sev- 
eral studios. 

@ Miss Helen Day, well known to writers 
of the true-romance type through her years 
as a Macfadden editor, has recently been 
made editor of Modern Romances, a Dell 
publication at 149 Madison Avenue. She 
succeeds Miss Helen Irwin there. Sympa- 
thetic character delination and strong emo- 
tional appeal are important in these con- 
fession stories. The best length is the short 
story up to 5,000 words, but some novelettes 
of 12,00 to 15,000 words and some two-part 
stories will be used. Two cents a word on 
acceptance is paid on this magazine. 

@ Country Home has made several changes 
in its editorial staff. Wheeler McMillen 
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is now editor, and Tom Cathcart has become 
editorial director. This magazine buys some 
fiction of 3,000 to 5,000 words, and pays 
very good rates—around $250 a story—; 
also considers occasional short articles on 
subjects concerning homes in the country. 
The address is 250 Park Avenue. 

The time limit in the Golden Book short 
story contest for college students is April 
15th. Burton Rascoe and Helen Hall are 
among the judges. Though most of the 
magazine consists of reprints of master- 
pieces, it is also open to unusually good 
original material. Address: 233 Fourth 
Avenue. 

With the December issue, the Literary 
World, 12 Nathan Davis Place, has changed 
editors. Dr. Victor Robinson succeeds 
Angel Flores in that capacity. This little 
magazine is jumping its print order upward 
surprisingly. 
® The editor of Double-Action Western 
Stories and Real Western magazine is L. H. 
Silberkleit. These magazines pay from a half 
cent to one cent a word, by arrangement with 
the author — partly at least on acceptance 
now. The address is 165 Franklin Street. 

Scope, which began life as a bi-monthly, 
is now shifting its plans and becomes a 
quarterly. This is a rather pretentious mag- 
azine of proletarian writing, emphasizing the 
class struggle of the social-order-conscious 
worker. The address is 120 West 28th 
Street. Writing is, however, a labor of love 
for the proletarian magazines. It seems 
that nobody gets any pay. But apparently 
many love their writing to that extent. And 
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Anton Bruehl snaps Dr. Buck in action. 
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the December issue has a story by a man 
whose work also appears in Esquire—which 
does pay, and well. 

Herbert Mayes is out to do great things 
with the Pictorial Review. He has borrowed 
the two-magazines-in-one, from the McCall 
three-in-one format, has splashed the book 
with a lot of gorgeous color work, and dec- 
orates the cover with an imposing list of fa- 
mous authors. 

The !Valdorf-Astoria Magazine is more 

than the usual hotel hand-out for transient 
The editor, Letitia Chaffee, plans 
to make it interesting enough and smart 
enough so that guests will subscribe for it 
after leaving the hotel. Short material of 
800 to 2,500 words, written in a lively and 
entertaining way, will have a market here at 
varying rates—about a cent and up, on pub- 
lication. Cartoons and photographs will be 
used, too, as well as fiction, poems, and 
clever articles. The address is 40 East 
34th Street. 
@ Howard Bloomfield, editor of Adventure 
Magazine, 205 East 42nd St., tells me that 
there is is an impression prevalent that his 
top rate is a cent and half. This is all wrong. 
That cent and half a per word is his bottom 
—lowest—mininium rate. He wouldn’t say 
the sky’s the limit. But anyway, he is pay- 
ing some pretty good rates for a pulp maga- 
zine. Adventure is a fine market—for those 
who can qualify for its high standards of 
good story telling. 

All lengths are considered for Adventure 
—No sharp wordage limitations here. And 
new writers are just as welcome as those 
who are well known. In fact, practically 
every issue has a story by somebody who 
has never before sold that particular mar- 
ket. Some special suggestions from the 
editor: No crime, gangster, or kidnaping 
stories wanted now; and nothing that would 
hit a detective magazine. All other kinds of 
adventure are welcome. What about the 
great outdoors of North America? We've 
got lots of it. But why don’t more writers 
make use of it in adventure stories? There 
is a decided lack of good material with out- 
door American settings! 
© Harry Widmer says the typesetter did 
| with his name last month. 
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We hereby apologize. Mr. Widmer is editor 
of Western Trails, Western Aces, and Ten 
Detective Aces. These are part of the Mag- 
azine Publishers line-up at 67 West 44th 
Street, and were reported on in detail last 
month. 

@ Star Western Magazine and Dime West- 
ern Magasine, at 205 East 42nd Street, 
need good strong Western stories with meaty 
plots and the glamor of the frontier. Strong 
drama is more important than forced action. 
Use any kind of hero, not just cowboys— 
gamblers, bull-whackers, any of the glamor- 
ously exciting types which filled the thrilling 
old Western borderlands and towns. Get in 
the romance of adventure. In the longer 
stories, you will get a stronger effect if you 
use more of the epic growth of the West as 
a background for the dramatic episodes of 
the individual lives. The changing condi- 
tions and the struggle for the existence of a 
whole people can give a vital strength to 
the smaller incidents. Writers could use 
more of the struggle of man against nature 
—against drouth, flood, blizzard, and all 
the inanimate forces that made up so large 
a portion of the pioneer battle. The editor 
of these magazines, Rogers Terrill, likes 
good writing, I might add in warning against 
hasty work. 

@ Mystery Magazine, a Tower publication 
at 55 Fifth Avenue, is perpetrating a prize 
contest for a mystery novel. This is a big 
international event, in as much as the $7,500 
prize is offered jointly by this magazine, by 
the Philadelphia publishers, J. B. Lippin- 
cott, and by the British publishers, George 
G. Harrap, Ltd., of London. 

@ Dime Detective Magazine, which is edited 
by Harry Steeger at 205 East 42nd Street, 
has some new tabus: No kidnaping stories. 
No gangsters. No mad doctors. No Yellow 
Peril Stories! Other than that, its require- 
ments remain much the same as ever. Top 
length for novelettes is now 15,000 words. 
Shorts of 5,000 are wanted. And there is a 
special need for short-shorts of 1,000 to 
1,500 words. In the later, you practically 
have to use the trick ending to get a clever 
situation into that length, but the editor likes 
’em. Incidentally, he says he has a very hard 
time finding stories with good scenes for 
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cover illustrations of the particularly mur- 
derous horrors that he likes. So if you have 
a good cover-idea story, call it to his atten- 
tion. But better study their covers first, 
Then if you have any ghastly nightmares, 
make stories out of ’em. 

© Thrilling Detective, 22 West 48th Street, 
prefers to have the detective the hero of the 
story—the main motivation—whether he is 
a professional or an amateur. And the 
amateur can be more colorful and glamorous, 
of course. Don’t let him devolve into a 
figurehead. He must really solve the mys- 
tery, and by his own efforts. Avoid happy 
accidents, -chattering huddles over clues, 
slow and slothful analysis. Put him into 
action and keep him going. And don’t let 
him cut corners or leave points unexplained. 
Readers like water-tight solutions! And the 
criminal should be a person or persons un- 
known at the beginning of the action, so that 
the establishing of the identity of the villain 
is the high point of the story. 

Some mixed and variegated types of mag- 
azines : 

The Colophon, a quarterly for the collec- 
tor of rare books, has been changed to a 
smaller form, and will continue publication 
with more emphasis on the small collector. 

Vital Speeches of the Day is a new 
pocket-size periodical of 128 pages, giving 
all the important speeches on many sub- 
jects, delivered by leading Americans. It 
will sell for 25 cents. The address is 33 
West 32nd Street. 

Another new magazine is Unemployment 
Insurance Review. This is published by the 
National Congress for Unemployment and 
Social Insurance, at 799 Broadway. 

The Presbyterian weekly, Advance, has 
been merged with the new religious bi- 
monthly, The Presbyterian Tribune. This is 
edited by Dr. Edmund B. Chaffee at 70 
Fifth Avenue. 

And just in case the trade-paper reporter 
didn’t see it, I’ll mention the new Cocoa and 
Chocolate journal, published at 19 East 47th 
Street, with Herbert J. Laughton as editor. 
The magazine aims to interest both insiders 
in the trade and outsiders, and to increase 
the consumption of cocoa and chocolate. A 
cheering thought for the thin! 
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Greeting Card Verse 
Market Letter 


By Ira J. GILBERT 


Pease Greeting Cards, Inc., 260 Laurel 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y., advise at the present 
time they are in the market for verse on 
general Birthday, Illness and Christmas 
sentiments. They do not publish relative 
cards. Sometime ago they advised they 
could use some material in a lighter vein, 
but not the broad stuff that would conflict 
with the general line of religious sentiments 
they publish. The rate is low, generally $1 
to $1.50 per verse. They report within 
three weeks. 

R. N. Cardozo, Editor, Buzsa-Cardozo, 
2503 West Seventh Street, Los Angeles, 
California, is now interested in Christmas 
material, both general and relative. Mr. 
Cardozo knows a good humorous sentiment 
when he sees it, so if you are sending him 
humor send only the best. Straight mate- 
rial goes well here, too. The rate is 50 cents 
per line and the report within a month. 

A. D. Watson, Jr., of the George S. 
Carrington Company, 2432 Fullerton Ave- 
nue, Chicago, advises they will not buy ma- 
terial until April, when they will consider 
general Christmas verses. During May 
they will buy their Valentine requirements. 
All material must be general—no relative 
items. The rate is 25 cents per line. Report 
within three weeks. 

You might try The Busza Company, 
Craftacres, Minneapolis, Minn., with Christ- 
mas material just at this time. Most writers 
find Buzza a difficult market to crash. The 
verse they publish is generally written in 
a conversational style just a bit more 
friendly than that used by the majority of 
card publishing firms. They do publish a 
large number of straight sentiments how- 
ever. Buzza is also a very good market for 
an outstanding novelty idea. The rate is 50 
cents per line. Report in about five weeks. 

At last information, Mr. Theodore Mar- 
koff, Editor, The Paramount Line, 109 
Summer Street, Providence, R. I., was buy- 
ing Christmas and New Year material. 
Twenty-five cents per line is the rate. Re- 
port within three weeks. 

R. R. Heywood Company, 263 Ninth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y., sent a note with a 
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set of returned material requesting all fu- 
ture verse submissions be addressed to Miss 
Ethel Forsberg, Editor. Miss Forsberg is 
interested in Christmas-New Year material 
at the present time. Lines should be short 
and the sentiment should be very general 
and impersonal—something that could be 
sent to anyone. Heywood pays 50 cents 
per line about one week after acceptance 
They have greatly speeded up their reports, 
decisions now being rendered within two 
weeks. 

Miss Mary E. Johnson, Editor, Hall 
Brothers, Inc., Grand Avenue and Walnut 
at Twenty-sixth, Kansas City, Missouri, ad- 
vises “Valentine and Easter next.” Send 
only your very best here. Miss Johnson 
knows how to write ’em, too! Fifty cents 
per line. Report in about ten days. 

Mr. Fred Luetters, Editor, Metropolitan 
Lithograph and Publishing Company, 167 
Bow Street, Everett, Mass., is buying Every- 
day material at the present time. Send him 
only your very, very best. The only material 
in which he is interested is that which fairly 
clamors to be purchased. Report within 
three weeks. 

A group of sentiments submitted to Art- 
craft Greeting Card Company, 142 Park 
Row, New York, N. Y., at their request has 
not been returned as yet and letters of in- 
quiry regarding them have not been an- 
swered. The Editor of this department will 
appreciate hearing of other writers’ experi- 
ences with this firm. 

C. B. Lovewell, Editor, McKenzie En- 
graving Company, 1010 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston, Mass., recently paid at the 
rate of 25 cents per line for Christmas ma- 
terial. Report within two weeks. 

Artistic Card Company, Elmira, N. Y., 
will be in the market in the next month or 
so for Christmas material suitable for boxed 
assortments. 

At last information, The Keating Com- 
pany, Laird-Schober Building, Philadelphia, 
Pa., was buying general Birthday, General 
Convalescent and Anniversary and Wedding 
Wishes. The rate is 50 cents per line. Re- 
port in three weeks. 

The following firms have been out of 
the market for quite some time, but may be 
buying at the present time: 

(Continued to page 50) 



















































































































Dummies With Names 


By Lurton BLASSINGAME 


Author of stories in smooth paper, western, detective, 
and —if it must be known — confession magazines. 


, THO is the oldest man living today? 
A Turk recently won his way onto 
the front pages of all the papers be- 
cause he claimed to be more than a hundred 
and fifty years old; but for me Ulysses sail- 
ing manfully across a wine-dark sea was 
much more alive. And Penelope, unravel- 
ling at night what she had knitted during 
the day, is more alive in my mind than the 
memory of my grandmother. For Homer 
came as near to being a God as a man can 
come; he created men and women in his 
great story, not puppet figures with names 
attached. And as a result the story about 
them goes marching down the corridor of 
the years. 

Ah, you say, but that’s literature; I want 
to write for the commercial magazines. Tell 
me the plots they want. 

Well, I know an editor who, after a 
writer kept trying to pin him down about 
the kind of plots he wanted, exploded: 
“Hell, man, I don’t know, and I don’t care 
as long as it won’t offend too many readers 
and is convincing. What I want is a story 
about interesting persons. I want a yarn 
which will make the reader say to himself, 
when he’s finished it, ‘There was a man!’” 

And there you have about the last word 
on—not characterization—but plotting. For 
if you can create real characters whom the 
magazine readers will admire, and put these 
characters in situations which make them re- 
veal their strength and their weakness, then 
you have a plot. 

I could talk about the characters in the 
stories of Dickens—and, I’m ashamed to ad- 
mit, the plots of most of his stories have 
slipped my memory, though many of the 
characters are still fresh there—and the 
other masters, but let’s take examples from 
the commercial magazines for which you 
wish to write. Could you tell me the plots 
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of many of Octavus Roy Cohen’s stories 
about Birmingham Negroes? I doubt it. But 
you would recognize Florien Slappey, even 
if you haven’t been on 18th Street. And in 
any waterfront saloon you would recognize 
Glecannon and Montgomey if they came in. 
Yet neither Cohen nor Kilpatric make any 
pretense of writing literature. They write 
to sell; and they know that the way to do 
this is to give readers interesting characters, 
not dummies with names. 

Last week I was to have dinner with the 
editor of a western magazine. He was still 
working when I reached his office and for 
nearly an hour he continued to wade through 
the pile of manuscripts on his desk. As he 
tossed stories aside for his secretary to re- 
turn the next day, I killed time by glancing 
through them to see why they were going 
back. Some of them were rather well writ- 
ten; most of them had plenty of action; but 
in every story there was only the conven- 
tional fast-shooting hero, the despicable vil- 
lain. In all the stories, the heroes could 
have been inter-changed without anyone, 
even the author, being able to tell the dif- 
ference. Because each hero was like every 
other hero—a gun, a name and a pure pur- 
pose, and each villain only a name, a gun, 
some profanity and a bad purpose. 

Yet I still remember a Western story 
written four years ago, and the next day I 
turned back to it to see why I remembered 
it. It wasn’t for the plot; that was only the 
conventional range feud. When Rainey 
Quarles returned to renew the feud with 
Lin Merchant, the hero, he brought with 
him as ally, Brulon de Wets, Frenchman and 
adventurer. De Wets wasn’t, you see, either 
hero or principal villain; but this scoundrel 
stole the story. 

The amateur writer would have had this 
assistant villain try to shoot the hero in the 
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back, and get killed for his trickery. The 
professional author had him meet the hero 
face to face, challenge him: “There is no 
man, on my soul, I am afraid of. When I 
hear of some fellow who is said to be a 
master of himself and others it intrigues 
me to know how soon I could whip him. In 
my experience, no man is as good as he 
thinks he is. Supposing we throw away the 
guns and satisfy this curiosity of mine.” 

In the furious fight with Merchant which 
followed, deWets was beaten. Instead of 
skulking off, he acknowledged defeat : “Now 
why should I say I can whip you when the 
thing was impossible. My sacred aunt, what 
a beating I have absorbed to prove an aca- 
demic question.” 

De Wets—thorough scoundrel that he was 
—deserted his former chieftain and threw 
in with the hero whose life he saved in the 
climatic gunfight. Then when adulations 
were about to be heaped upon him he quiet- 
ly stole away, musing, “There are limits to 
all scoundrels, of a truth—so I rose to the 
proper thing . . . By gosh, what a man I 
am!” And with this audacious self-praise 
deWets rode out of the story—but the au- 
thor has ridden on into ever increasing 
popularity. Even if you never read pulp 
magazines, you probably know the name of 
Ernest Haycox, for it was inevitable that 
anyone who created such interesting char- 
acters should go on to bigger audiences. 

Nor is Haycox an exception. Most of the 
pulp writers who thought about character 
as well as plot when they wrote stories have 
met the reward of superior work. Years ago 
Erle Stanley Gardner created for Black 
Mask the character of Ed Jenkins, a real 
individual who could not be confused with 
other detective heroes. Today Gardner is 
selling to Liberty and his serials are being 
made into movies. Fred Nebel created a 
man and not a puppet in Hard Dick Dona- 
hue ; he created other good characters for 
his pulp stories; and today he sells to Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Collier’s, etc. Fred 
Painton’s characters are always more 
than names, and as a result the big maga- 
zines have grabbed a number of Painton’s 
stories. McKinlay Kantor used to make his 
heroes convincing and interestingly individ- 
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ual for Detective Fiction; he has a story in 
the current Redbook as I write this and his 
novel, “Long Remember,” is on the best 
seller list. But the writers who think no 
more about their characters than that they 
are heroes and villains are—if they have 
good plots and write well—in the magazines 
this month and out the next without ever 
being missed and without getting more than 
minimum rates. 

Let’s see now how successful writers go 
about this business of creating interesting 
characters. Here, for example, is the open- 
ing of a story by Irvin Monroe in Collier’s: 


“The key turned around in the lock all right, 
but the door wouldn’t open. I went back down to 
the lobby, and the little fat clerk was at the desk. 
I told him that there was something wrong with 
the lock on the door of my room, and it wouldn't 
open. He fussed around for a bit, then he said: 
‘I’m sorry, Mr. Hollster, but unless you can give 
us something on account, I’m afraid I can’t open 
it for you. Rules of the house, you know, the 
management’s very strict with us.’ 

I said that I quite understood, and went out. 
He seemed very much embarrassed about it all. 

“Outside it was hot and dusty, and there was 
that curious taste in the air of a storm on its 
way. I counted what I had in my pocket. About 
a buck and a half. If I bought two drinks in 
Tony’s he’d give me one on the house. After all, 
it didn’t make much difference whether I started 
sleeping in the park tonight or later. 1 went in 
Tony’s.” 


Here is the way a beginner would have 
written this opening: 


“Dick Hollister was a handsome young man of 
about twenty-eight summers. He came of a good 
family and had a good education. For several 
years he had been an important newspaper man, 
but he fell under the curse of drink in New York 
City and once, when under the evil influence of 
liquor, he missed a very important assignment 
given him by the city editor of the paper for which 
he worked. As a result, he was fired from his job. 
He had been living at a middle class hotel where 
he was greatly respected, and though he knew he 
should move to cheaper quarters and conserve his 
money, he had a streak of pride in him. He just 
couldn’t believe that he, Richard Hollister, couldn’t 
get a job. But slowly his money vanished and he 
reached the point where he either had to go hungry 
or fail to pay his bill at the hotel.” 


Instead, see what the professional author 
does. He doesn’t stand in front of his char- 
acter and talk about him; instead, he shows 
the character finding his room locked, shows 
us the servile attitude of the desk clerk; re- 
veals by Hollister’s devil-may-care attitude 
that he takes life as it comes and doesn’t 
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go around mooning about hard luck. 

The professional author knows that the 
reader doesn’t care two toots on a Christ- 
mas horn what the author has to say about 
the character, that the reader is interested in 
seeing that character for himself and dis- 
covering, by watching the character, what 
he will do when facing a crisis—minor or 
major—in his life. 

Let’s turn now to one of the women’s 
magazines. Conrad Richter, who used to 
write for Blue Book, has a story in the De- 
cember Ladies’ Home Journal which he calls 
“Frontier Woman.’ The first two para- 
graphs let us know that Mrs. Porterfield and 
her daughter are leaving their Georgia plan- 
tation immediately after the war between 
the states and that they will never return 
to it. Then: 


“The plum-colored cushions of the waiting car- 
riage glowed in the morning sun like wine, but 
Lalla saw only that the watching field Negroes, 
now that they were free and good as white folks, 
had spurned to come from their unburned cabins 
to give their mistresses good-by. 

“Cornelia Porterfield and Lalla halted to face 
the distant blacks. A steady look, almost bleak, 
passed between mother and daughter. Quietly then 
they started on foot toward the row of cabins. 

“They moved with slow composure under the 
live oaks, a tall, delicately molded lady with fragile 
hands and a porcelain-china face, resting on the 
arm of a girl with the spirited mouth and eyes of 
the Porterfields, both in striped homespun; their 
hoop skirts brushing the low weeds; their hats, 
slatted sunbonnets; their cloth shoes fastened with 
buttons cut from gourds and covered with the 
same material as their dresses. 

“The field blacks saw them coming and re- 
treated indoors. Mother and daughter followed, 
shaking them by the hand and wishing them well 
with their new employer at wages.” 


How would you have handled this scene? 
I know some who would have written it 
like this: 


“Mrs. Porterfield and her daughter had to leave 
the big southern plantation which had been their 
home and the home of their family for generations. 
But before they left, they had a duty to perform. 
They were bred as southern ladies, which meant 
that they always did their duty as they saw it. 

“It was a hard task, to tell the Negroes who 
had belonged to them goodbye. The Negroes made 
this even harder by shrinking away from their 
former masters. This hurt Mrs. Porterfield and 
her daughter to the quick of their beings, but 
such pain could not deflect them from their pur- 
pose. Even though the Negroes would not come 
to tell them goodbye, they went proudly to the 
cabins and shook hands with them one by one and 
wished them good luck. For Mrs. Porterfield and 
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her daughter did not blame the Negroes. They 
knew that they were self-conscious about their 
newly gained freedom and did not know how to 
act now with the family who had owned them, 
body and soul, such a short time before.” 


Do you see the difference? 

The professional author gives us the 
scene as vividly as though we were there 
seeing it: the waiting carriage, the blacks 
moving into their cabins, the hurt this 
causes the women, their gallant carrying on. 
The difference between the professional and 
the amateur handling is the difference be- 
tween seeing a play or cinema and having 
someone tell you about it. In the former 
the scene is alive because you see it, the char- 
acters are real and vital because you witness 
them doing things in time of stress; in the 
latter you are as if blind and must get your 
impressions at second hand. 

I should like to quote more of Richter’s 
story to you, for though the plot is simple 
to the extreme, the character work—which 
made the story sell—is excellently done. 
But space is pressing and we haven't yet 
touched on a character in love, though ro- 
mance is one of the most prolific fields for 
the writer. Let’s turn, then, to Sarah-Eliza- 
beth Rodger’s story in December McCall's. 

In the climax of “Four Snapshots of Al- 
lison,” Kent is returning to his wife to tell 
her that he has lost all his money and that, 
since he can no longer give her wealth, he 
will give her freedom, so that she can marry 
a man who can give her what she deserves. 
Let’s pick him up after he reaches his home: 
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“He passed through his own room, and paused 
a long moment in the cool, dark corridor leading 
into the pale fragility of Allison’s boudoir. Look- 
ing from semi-dark into all that whiteness was 
blinding to the eyes, and it did sudden, exquisite 
things to the senses. 

“He stared and stared—as a condemned man 
looks into sunlight for the last time—at the color 
and substance of this oblong that was the setting 
into which he had put Allison three months after 
they were married. He remembered the latticed 
white screen standing like a background behind 
the chaise lounge. It was still there, but he felt 
alien to it. There was the white fur rug, brushed 
and combed by Allison’s maid every week in front 
of the dressing table; there was the great round, 
frameless mirror above—the indirect white ala- 
baster lights, the camellias in their low white 
bowl... 

“She lay against the white taffeta pillows of 
her chaise lounge. On a low chromium coffee 
table at her side were tall glasses—ice tea for 
two with sprigs of mint in it—and a plate of the 
little chocolate cakes that Kent had an undistin- 
guished taste for. It was like her, he thought to 
make the gracious gesture, play hostess charming- 
lv to the end... 

“She wore one of the traily tea gowns. This 
time it was white mousseline and there were white 
violets pinned at the waist. Little curls showed 
over the top of her head like a coronet. There 
was utter calm and tranquility on her face. 

“Let me remember her like this,’ he thought 
incoherently, ‘in white—in this roon 1—till I die. If 
she’s ever less lovely—or unhappy—if there are 
ever little mean lines around her mouth—her beau- 
tiful gay mouth—if she’s ever old—let me not 
know.’ He fought down the tightness in his throat 
and blinked on the sudden stinging of his eyelids. 
Then, filing Allison’s face, with its pale serenity, 
away in the secret places of his heart, he went 
to the room for tea.” 


Is there any need to see how an amateur 
would mistreat this scene? Can’t you see 
him telling us that Kent was in love with his 
wife, telling us that the man suffered be- 
cause he knew he was going to lose her, de- 
scribing the room—if he did it at all—from 
his own point of view? Miss Rodger, on 
the other hand, let’s the man feel, and so 
we feel with him. She doesn’t describe the 
room; she let’s Kent see it because she 
knows this reveals his love for Allison in his 
desire to hold her in his mind in this par- 
ticular setting. The whole point of the de- 
scripiton would be lost if the author gave it. 


Kent isn’t just any man; he is an indi- 
vidual whom we admire. And consequently 
we get a real thrill, a sense of uplift, when 
at the end he finds that his wife loves him, 
not the money he once possessed. 


What the writer forgets, all too frequent- 
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ly, in his scientific approach to writing is 
that science tells us that no two persons are 
identical. We not only look differently, but 
we react differently to the same things. We 
have our own individual walk, our particular 
gestures and expressions. We have partic- 
ular inflections to our voice and we don’t 
talk alike. Yet that same writer will work 
out his plot, then have all his characters talk 
and act in the same way, except that the 
hero will be a little too noble to be convinc- 
ing, scientifically or otherwise, and the vil- 
lain will be without any saving graces what- 
soever. 


LOT is important—yes. But it is only 

the vehicle by which you give your char- 
acters an opportunity to reveal themselves. 
The detective magazines want characters en- 
gaged in the commission and suppression of 
crime; the westerns want characters en- 
gaged in te over range land, water 
rights, etc.; the women’s magazines want 
characters et ngaged in getting mates, build- 
ing and keeping homes. The things the 
characters do—your plot—should be inter- 
esting, but these characters whom you put 
through their paces must be convincing 
human beings, persons we can know and ad- 
mire and hate. 

Here are a few tips I’ve found valuable 
in creating characters who have enough in- 
dividuality to get by the editors. 

When my plot comes first (frequently the 
plot grows naturally out of some interesting 
character) I write nothing until I have 
thought about all the characters in the story. 
I try to discover the educational and social 
background of each character, for this will 
influence his manner of acting and his 
speech. I decide what each one wants to 
get out of life and whether he or she is 
aggressive or supine, and to what degree. I 
want to know which have a sense of humor 
and whether this manifests itself in wise- 
cracks or ironic comment. I want to know 
which are intelligent and of those who are, 
I want to know whether this flashes quickly 
or whether the character turns a thought 
over in his mind, examining both sides of it 
before risking comment. And, of course, I 

(Continued to page 47) 













































































Six of a Chain 


An editorial analysis of Dime Western, Star West- 
ern, Dime Mystery, Terror Tales, The Spider, and 
Operator No. 5. 


by AucustT LENNIGER 


HE American West was one of the 

most glamorous frontiers the world 

ever knew. In building that frontier 
into the West of today, in conquering its 
privations and dangers, friend and bitter 
foe often fought shoulder to shoulder. Many 
of the most respected, heroic figures of those 
days were blackguards at heart; many of 
the most notorious outlaws and badmen per- 
formed noble acts of mercy, loyalty and 
self-sacrifice. The politician, the soldier, the 
gambler, the railroad-builder, the women of 
the honkytonks played as great a part in the 
inexorable advance of that frontier as the 
traditionally honest cowboy, sheepman or 
sheriff and the virtuous women they some- 
times married. 

It is the spirit of that glamorous, realistic 
West which existed from the buckskin days 
until the beginning of our twentieth century 
that Rogers Terrill, the editor of Dime 
Western and Star Western wishes to re- 
flect in his magazines. He wants western 
stories peopled by real men and women; 
stories where the heroes aren’t two-gun 
idols of integrity, where the heroines aren’t 
necessarily placed upon a pedestal of mod- 
esty and virtue, where even the villains may 
make a noble gesture or die in a blaze of 
glory. The mature western, in other words, 
that adult as well as youthful readers can 
enjoy. 

“We need stories with meaty plots which 
are the outgrowth of colorful and honest 
characterization,’ Mr. Terrill says. “Pri- 
marily there must be real emotion in our 
stories; in addition to the physical conflict, 
they should have emotional drama. A story, 
for example, in which conflicting forces are 
at work, in which the hero has strongly con- 
flicting desires—where he must make a 
choice that will reflect his true character. 
His most vital interests and desires require 
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one course of action, but a debt of honor 
demands sacrifice of his own will. And 
while he is sorely tempted to protect his own 
interests, his better nature triumphs. 

“The drama in our stories is not obtained 
by a blast of six-gun slugs in every para- 
graph, nor western atmosphere developed by 
having the characters use ‘yuh’ in their dia- 
logue. The kind of drama we want is ob- 
tained by appealing to the traditional emo- 
tions—loyalty, sacrifice, courage. The west- 
ern atmosphere we desire is developed natu- 
rally through characterization, colorfully de- 
scriptive action and plot situations peculiar 
to the West. We like stories that reflect 
man’s conflict with nature, where that con- 
flict is so intensely bitter that friend and 
foe join hands in fighting it. We especially 
seek stories that have an epic sweep, where 
the result of the action will change the his- 
tory of that community and where there is 
something far more vital at stake than the 
personal problem of the hero and heroine. 
And we like the story of the tough bad- 
man who realizes he is bai but who has an 
opportunity to fight in self-sacrifice for the 
heroine. 

“We don’t want mock heroics. Our stories 
must be sincere; they should be based upon 
dramatic situations which are the outgrowth 
of the emotional forces actuating real men 
and women typical of those who developed 
the American West.” 


O give you concrete examples of what 

he wants for his western books Mr. 
Terrill selected a novelette each from Dime 
Western and Star Western to illustrate his 
policy. Here they are: 
© Renegade Law by Walt Coburn in the 
October 15th issue of Dime Western is set 
against a colorful border-country back- 
ground. Bill Poe and Laredo Jamison both 
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ride for the crooked gambler, Fox. Laredo 
gets old Doc Pattison drunk and buys a 
horse belonging to his daughter Pat. Pat is 
furious ; tries to buy it back, but Laredo re- 
fuses. Poe fights Laredo and forces him to 
return the horse. Poe vows he’s through 
with Fox and his crooked henchmen, strikes 
out on his own. He defeats Laredo in the 
rodeo despite Fox’s “fixing” and causes the 
gambler to lose thousands. Then Laredo 
has a pal get old Doc Pattison into a crooked 
poker game, dope his drink and “win” his 
ranch and stock. Laredo attempts to sell 
the papers to Fox for a fancy price. Fox, 
in turn, double-crosses Laredo and has them 
stolen. The gambler realizes Poe is more 
valuable to him than Laredo and through 
Pat can now bring him to terms. Yes, Bill 
Poe sells his soul to Fox in order to turn 
that ranch back to Pat. He tells her that 
his sidekick, Nigger Ben, won it back 
gambling. And Pat is disgusted with Bill 
when he tells her he is again riding for the 
crooked gambler. 

Laredo attempts: to have Fox murdered 
at a banquet and Poe saves the life of the 
man he hates. Fox is not ungrateful. He 
puts Poe in charge of a ranch south of the 
Rio which had been a blind for rustling, 
and gives Poe a free hand to run it honestly. 
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Laredo takes the outlaw trail and harasses 
the Fox ranch mercilessly with the aid of 
crooked Mexican and American border offi- 
cials. Laredo becomes a Robin Hood to the 
border ranchers who hate Fox, and through 
Doc Pattison he insidiously slanders Poe; 
finally almost win’s Pat’s confidence. 

The showdown comes when Pat rides into 
Mexico to warn Poe of a death-trap Laredo 
has set for him. She meets Fox when she 
arrives too late to warn Poe. The gambler 
reveals a redeeming trait of chivalry by tell- 
ing her the truth of his bargain with Bill. 
Together they ride to Laredo’s outlaw 
stronghold; bitter enemies, but united in a 
mutual desire to save Poe’s life. Laredo 
and the Mexican girl who ostensibly had 
been Pat’s rival, are killed; Fox mortally 
wounded, but before he cashes in the gambler 
makes the noble gesture of leaving his for- 
tune to Bill and Pat. 


The human-interest touches that make 
this story different from the usual western 
are primarily the characterizations. Pat’s 
father loves his “likker” and his horse- 
trading, but he’s a lovable old man. Fox, 
although unscrupulous, is enough of a man 
to appreciate a good turn. And he’s a keen 
judge of character—he knows Bill Poe won't 
go back on his bargain. There are also 
Nigger Ben, satelite and foil for the hero, 
a colorful comedy-relief character; the 
Mexican dancer who lives without benefit of 
clergy with Laredo, and with whom Poe 
has to associate in following Fox’s orders— 
and there’s the hero himself, who although 
honest in his actions and intentions, has had 
a somewhat shady past which he is living 
down. Honestly characterized story peo- 
ple, all of them—human beings. The vil- 
lains aren’t without virtues, nor the hero 
without blame. Renegade Law is a story of 
intrigue, conflicting character and emotion 
with its suspense and drama the outgrowth 
of these elements—gunplay takes part in 
only the final scene. 

@ In “Two Trails To Death” Ray Nafziger 
employs a youthful hero, Vic Gregg. Vic’s 
brother and best friend have been mortally 
wounded by the gunmen in Redwood Galla- 
tin’s gambling palace after accusing a dealer 
of cheating. The notorious outlaw Brill has 
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taken a hand, covering Vic’s retreat. First 
the friend, then Vic’s brother, drop from 
their horses, dead. Brill comes up to Vic 
who is swearing vengeance against Gallatin. 
Here’s a bit of that scene, which will show 
you the kind of realistic treatment and char- 
acterization Mr. Terrill likes: 


His hand fell on Vic’s shoulder. “I wish I 
could say something, boy. Sometime maybe you'll 
see the end of men like Redwood Gallatin and 
Buck Doak, and the rest—and the end of their 
deadfall places. I know what you're thinkin’. Take 
my advice and forget it. The world is full o’ 
Gallatins, and in the end the world sees that they 
get what’s coming to them. I got to be leaving 
you now, youngster. Got a date up at Wells, north 
o’ here. You’ve got a lonely trip with these two, 
and you'll have a lonely time for a while without 
your brother. But time helps—it may even help 
you to forget yore ideas of revenge.” 

But Vic later learns that Tovrey, the 
rancher for whom he is riding, is in league 
with Brill, and that they plan a raid on Gal- 
latin’s place. Vic begs a chance to avenge 
his brother ; Brill reluctantly agrees, forcing 
Vic’s promise it will be his only outlaw 
trick. Vic is wounded in saving one of the 
outlaws during the raid; Brill ingeniously 
gets Vic to safety with the Barstows, an old 
couple who treat him as their own son and 
nurse him back to health. That raid was 
only partly successful; another is planned, 
and once more Vic persuades Brill to let 
him take part. While waiting in a nearby 
town to meet the others at an appointed 
time, Vic learns that a dam built by Gallatin 
with faulty materials is about to break and 
wipe out the town and the valley of honest 
ranchers below it. The town where Vic had 
found sanctuary with that kind old couple. 
Suddenly, Tovrey, twisted with rheumatism, 
drops from a lathered horse, tells Vic he 
has learned Brill is going into a death-trap, 
that it’s up to Vic to stop that raid. But at 
that moment the news comes that the dam 
is cracking, that it will let go in a matter of 
minutes. There is nobody but Vic to warn 
the people in the path of the flood. 

Here’s a dramatic crisis, and this is how 
Ray Nafziger handles it: 


And yet there was one thing in Vic Gregg’s code 
that was the unforgivable thing; treachery to a 
friend. To throw down Brill—it was unthinkable. 
The man had been closer to him than a brother. 
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The old man was still shouting and the bell was 
ringing furiously in the house as Vic spurred away, 
For a moment he could not tell in which direction 
he was racing: whether across the ridge toward 
Elto to warn Brill, or along the mesa to dip into 
Left Hand Canyon to warn the town. 
It was only after a hundred yards that he saw 


he had taken the trail to Bristew, to save the 
people of that peaceful little town. Answering a 
law higher than friendship, drawn by a force 


stronger than that which drew him to Brill. 

The drumming of the hoofs of his horse sounded 
to him like the guns that would be crashing in 
Elto, riddling Jim Brill and the men with him, 
leaving their bodies strewn over the floor of Red- 
wood Gallatin’s place... 

Vic succeeds in saving the inhabitants of 
the valley, personally rescues the Bristows 
—then guiltily rides to Elto. He is only in 
time to find Gallatin’s place in flames, and 
Brill, the survivor of the attackers, 
holed up the mountainside, mortally 
wounded. Vic brings Brill to safety, but 
Brill is dying. Then Vic miserably confesses 
his “treachery’—and Brill tells him he’s 
proud of the decision Vic made. The Bris- 
tows were Brill’s parents. And with his 
last breath Brill makes Vic promise to de- 
sert the longrider trails. 
“Here we have a situaiton that has tre- 
mendous emotional power—a boy anxious 
to save his best friend, to lay down his life 
for him if necessary, denied that privilege 
call of duty. The story has a 


sole 


on 


by a higher 


dS 
semi-tragic ending, for the reader 1s as 
heartbroken as Vic at Brill’s death, yet 


knows it was inevitable. Mr. Terrill will 
also use short stories that have a definitely 
tragic ending. He feels that it is good to 
put in one like that occasionally for variety, 
and also so that the reader won't take it for 
granted that the sympathetic characters are 
inevitably going to win out. It creates 
greater suspense in all of his stories. 


HE policy of Dime Western and Star 

Western is decidedly elastic. Mr. Ter- 
rill prefers girl interest, but an outstanding 
yarn with real emotional power but minus 
the ladies, has just as good a chance. He 
will use after-marriage romance situations, 
even risque situations if tactfully handled 
and essential to the story—if they work in 
naturally with the action problem. While 
he wants emotion in all of his stories, ht 
doesn’t want sentimentality ; in the romantt 
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scenes, for example, he prefers you to em- 
phasize the repressed emotions of strong 
men and women under dramatic circum- 
stances, such as when both of them realize 
they are about to be parted by death. And 
if you put a gun-duel into your story, give 
the real emotions of your sympathetic char- 
acter as he faces his antagonist, expecting 
to die. 

Don’t send Mr. Terrill the conventional 
blood-and-thunder western action story. 
“The majority of the manuscripts we have 
to send back are rejected because they are 
the old, artificial bang-bang stuff utterly 
lacking in real characterization and dramatic 
punch,” he says. And don’t show him 
stories of the modern west featuring auto- 
mobiles or airplanes. He wants his fiction 
to portray the frontier days. 

Dime Western is issued twice a month; 
Star Western is a monthly. They are iden- 
tical in policy and are wide open for short 
stories up to 6000, novelettes of 10,000 and 
short novels of 20,000 words. You'll have 
to read the magazines to get their exact 
slant before you can expect to hit them. 


N contrast to the policy of faithfully por- 

traying the glamorous adventure of the 
frontier West, Mr. Terrill goes in for the 
grotesque and weird in Terror Tales and 
Dime Mystery. In these magazines he de- 
mands what might be termed “synthetic 
realism” for lack of a better expression. 
He wants you to send hot and cold chills 
creeping up the reader’s spine by creating 
a convincing illusion that will inspire stark 
emotional terror. 

“To describe accurately the emotional ef- 
fect we seek in Terror Tales and Dime 
Mystery, it is first necessary to make clear 
the difference between horror and terror,” 
Mr. Terrill explained. “Horror is the emo- 
tion we feel when we see something hide- 
ous, gruesome, sordid; something that we 
find extremely disgusting or revolting. 
Terror is the emotional effect produced by 
extreme fear; it is horror brought home tu 
us personally, the knowledge of something 
horrible about to happen to us or to someone 
dear to us, and which menace we are almost 
powerless to combat. 
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“Our stories usually concern a young 
man and a young woman in love, either 
married or sweethearts, and terror menaces 
both of them. The emotional effect of ter- 
ror felt for someone else is far stronger 
than fear for oneself. Where a terrible 
menace threatens a man and woman in love, 
they will fight like hell for each other. 
There’s usually a good opportunity to play 
up self-sacrifice in such a situation, too. 
Our stories may be either from the girl’s or 
the man’s viewpoint. They may be either 
in third person or in first person, but in the 
definitely supernatural yarns we believe the 
first person presentation lends veracity. 
Quite a few of our supernatural stories end 
somewhat up in the air: they leave a note 
of doubt with the reader. ‘The newspapers 
claimed this was the explanation of the af- 
fair,’ the narrator states, ‘but man, I lived 
through it? 

“We want an eerie, uncanny type of 
menace, which may seem supernatural as 
the story progresses, but which can be log- 
ically explained at the end—or it may be 
definitely supernatural. The villain should 
preferably be hidden from the reader, al- 
though he should be present through the 
story, unsuspected. For example, the villain 
might make a friend of the hero who thinks 
he is the one man who can be trusted; or 
the girl, alone with a group of suspects, 
may pick out the one who seems least likely 
to be the fiend, appeals to him for protec- 
tion—and then finds herself completely in 
his power. 

“We will permit a fairly heavy sex angle; 
in fact our villains are often sadistic. Risque 
situations are permissable provided they are 
handled tactfully and are a logical, necessary 
part of the horror-menace situation. 

But we decidedly do not want a detective 
story, nor a detective hero. The hero should 
be a layman trying to escape from over- 
whelming menace, trying to protect his 
sweetheart, wife, or other loved one. He 
should not only escape the menace, but 
should eradicate it by his own efforts.” 

An example of what Mr. Terrill uses in 
Terror Tales can be gathered from the fol- 
lowing brief outline of “Monsters of the 
Pit” by Nat Schachner in the November 
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issue. In this novelette Phlilip Rollins and 
his young bride, honeymooning in the wastes 
of the Northland, stumble into an old vol- 
cano inhabited by the tribe of Primitive men. 
The hero, bound to a pillar of rock, sees 
his wife cut up and tortured in a horrible 
sacrificial orgy to their Pain God. A rene- 
gade white man, previously captured by the 
beastmen, pretends to help Philip rescue his 
wife, but really tries to kill him so as to 
take the girl for himself. A timely eruption 
permits Philip to escape and rescue his wife 
in the chaos, and to overcome the white vil- 
lain. The story ends on a note of disbelief 
when Philip and his bride stumble into civil- 
ization and tell their story—but the reader is 
left with the illusion that it really did hap- 
pen. 


“WN Dime Mystery Magazine we want the 
same strong emotional terror, but are 
more apt to demand a definite mystery 
angle,” Mr. Terrill explained. “Here we 
also prefer lay characters who by force of 
circumstances are thrown into a terrific 
plight, where there is a sinister menace 
against the hero and heroine. We do our 
best to keep away from detective characters 
of any kind; the newspaper reporter is also 
overdone. Doctors, lawyers, clerks, lay 
figures in ordinary walks of life are the best 
material. And in Dime Mystery we demand 
a convincing motivation for the villain’s ac- 
tions. He may be mentally unbalanced, may 
be suffering from a complex, but he should 
be fiendishly clever, should have a sound 
reason for his villainy. We will permit a 
strong scientific angle if within the realm of 
the possible, but we prefer to avoid the 
pseudo-scientific. And in all cases the vil- 
lain should be brought to heel by the direct 
efforts of the hero.” 
® “The Doom Dust” by Arthur Leo Zagat 
in the November Dime Mystery is typical 
of what Mr. Terrill uses. Stella Warren 
receives a phone call late at night from her 
absent husband. John tells her she will re- 
ceive a letter in the morning explaining his 
locked labratory which she has never en- 
tered. She is to save a black notebook at 
all costs, and she should watch Lois. Stella 
hears a scuffle over the wire; the connection 





is broken. She doesn’t know what has hap- 
pened to John or where he is. 

Lois is a college-mate of Stella, visiting 
the Warrens. Stella distrusts her for she 
has been trying to “make” John. Stella also 
distrusts Wan, their Chinese servant. She 
sleeps before the labratory door; during the 
night there are prowlers about the house, 
but Wan, upon investigating the grounds, 
tells her there was no one about. In the 
morning when the mail buggy arrives, Stella 
is horrified. The mailman is dead; a terrible 
fungus grows before her eyes on his face 
and hands. The letter has been stolen. Stella 
suspects Wan of the outrage. Then Lois 
comes screaming about dog-men who had 
attempted to kill her in back of the house. 

Stella rushes to the laboratory ; finds the 
door slightly ajar, enters intense blackness. 
She eludes the clutches of the prowler, drops 
off her clothes so her movements will be 
silent, gets the book. In desperate hand con- 
flict with the dog-man, Stella smashes a bot- 
tle of nitric acid over his head: kills him. 
A fire results from spilled chemicals; the 
door has been locked—Stella is trapped in 
the blaze. Someone pounds on the door: a 
shot follows. Stella faints. 

Stella regains consciousness in the foyer. 
The dead body of Lois is beside her. She 
hides the book under the body; picks up the 
revolver Lois had dropped. Wan comes in 
with a bloody knife in his hand. Stella 
knows he killed Lois. Why doesn’t he finish 
her off, too? Instead he offers to get her 
some clothes. Stella plans to shoot him. 
3ut then Wan joyously cries that Mister 
John is returning. Stella jumps to the win- 
dow — sees John, and two hideous men 
sneaking up on him. She fires and kills 
them. 

John had managed to overcome his cap- 
tors and now explains it all. The precious 
book contains the formula for a new ex- 
plosive gas he’s just sold to the American 
government. The “dog-men” were Ainus, 
half-savage denizens of Saghalien, in the 
employ of a spy-master ; Lois also was work- 
ing for the spy. Wan, loyal servant, had 
saved Stella’s life a dozen times; he had ac- 
counted for several Ainus prowlers, had 


(Continued to page 48) 
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ET’S explore the vast possibilities of 
. inexhaustible subject for radio script 
writing. One which, while not new by any 
means, presents such tremendous opportuni- 
ties for variation and experimentation as to 
make it a veritable paradise for the writer 
who has been chewing his teeth madly while 
in search of something “new” about which 
to write for the radio moguls. 


I refer to historical scripts. 


For some years, now, history has been 
made. It is being made right now in huge 
gobs. And any half-wit can see that the 
world is going to turn out more colorful 
and varied history during the next few years 
than it ever has before. But we’re not con- 
cerned with the present. Or the very near 
past. At least I’m not. What we're talk- 
ing about is the events of the dust-covered 
past .. . the constantly dimming pictures of 
the early days of this country. I'll explain. 
There are forty-eight states in this country. 
Each one of those states, unless my geogra- 
phy teacher was pulling one over on me, has 
a separate and individual history of its own. 
What’s more, an exciting, colorful history. 
In addition to this, every potential script 
writer . . . barring foreign readers 
should find himself living in at least one of 
those states. Add to this the fact that li- 
braries are noted for being stuffed with as- 
sorted tons of enormous historical tomes 
dealing with the founding, settlement, and 
development of our various states, and you 
have a good reason for getting down to some 
real, honest-to-goodness writing. 


Some time ago it occurred to a client of 
mine that it might not be a bad idea to put 
On a series of sketches dealing with the 
fascinating history of the state in which his 
station was located. He went out and promt- 
ly sold the idea to a sponsor, with the result 
that I received a hurried order to do a 
series of fifteen-minute scripts depicting the 
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history of the State of Virginia. Being a 
resident of Pennsylvania, this seemed like 
a large order. But after the initial shock, I 
went to our public library and, to my delight, 
found no less than seven enormous volumes 
which, in one way or another, covered every 
single inch of Virginia soil from the time 
the first settlers landed on the shore down 
to comparatively recent times. It was just 
what I wanted. 


For three days, I submerged myself be- 
neath the stack of books, making notes, 
sketches, descriptions of people and things, 
lists of names of places and people, and 
every conceivably valuable bit of informa- 
tion. By the time I emerged from the his- 
tories of Virginia, I distributed an aroma 
of old buggy whips and spinning wheels, but 
I had what I wanted. I was armed to the 
teeth with enough history to jam down the 
throats of all possible tuners-in for months 
to come. 


The finished product . . . which I cooked 
up after a complicated process of arranging 
my notes in chronological and logical order 

. was a nice piece of work. So nice that 
I can’t see why it isn’t possible to do the 
same thing for every state in the Union, 
regardless of the residence of the writer. 
All you need is information, and plenty of 
it. That, plus, of course, the ability to write 
for radio. But I’m presuming by this time, 
that you can write. 


N ATTACKING a series of historical 

scripts, pick out the state, or city (some 
times an individual city has such an interest- 
ing past that an entire series of plays can 
be written about it) about which you want to 
write, and then select the station to which 
you want to aim it. If the capitol of the 
state has a fairly powerful station, try it. 
Send a query to the program director. Out- 
line your series . . . tell him what you plan 
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to do. If you’ve sold to him before, your 
task will be so much easier. If you’ve made 
other worth-while sales, mention them. 
Write intelligently, briefly, and enclose a 
stamped envelope for his reply. You'll hear 
from him. 

Of course the possibilities of your scripts 
aren’t limited to but one station per state. 
You can sell it over and again, provided 
your buyers aren’t competitors. 

When you put over an historical series, 
point out the possibilities of your work for 
commercial use. Try to get as much money 
as you can for your stuff, because, even 
though you do sell it more than once, it is 
doubtful how many stations outside of the 
particular state written about will be in- 
terested enough to buy it. (This happens, 
however, but not very often). Therefore, 
you must get as much for your work as you 
can ... while you can. 


Let us say that you have queried a station 
in Pennsylvania, and got a favorable reply. 
Your potential buyer will gladly examine 
two or three scripts. What will you do? 
You will go immediately to your public 
library and get to work. You may also 
write to the state chamber of commerce, 
always located in the capitol city of the 
state, and ask them for whatever data of an 
historical nature they can give you. You 
may go to museums .. . historical societies 

. . and the like . . . dig up everything you 
can. Then you will go home and get to 
work. And playmates, it is work! 


Now in writing historical scripts, the 
first thing to do is to stick to facts. If 
the settlers of Ohio landed on the shores 
of Dayton in the year 1654, don’t have them 
arrive in the backwoods near Toledo five 
years later, just because you like it better 
that way, or because you can’t make things 
fit any other way. And here’s something 
that will puzzle you: You'll read, for ex- 
ample, in one book, that Captain John Smith 
sailed on the Sarah Constant during the in- 
itial voyage to Virginia. In another you'll 
find, no doubt, that he was a passenger on 
the Goodspeed. You can’t logically have 
him occupying two boats simultaneously, so 
you'll simply have to see which vessel is 
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given the honor in the largest number of 
cases. When you find out, put Smith on the 
boat that seems more popular. So when- 
ever you run up against such a stumbling 
block (and you will!) use your good judg- 
ment in selecting what you think the most 
authoritative. You'll always have something 
in back of you if anybody starts howling 
about the original history you’ve been dish- 
ing out. 

The second thing you'll have to do is to 
present your historical facts in an interest- 
ing way. You must grasp attention with 
the first episode, and hold it through to the 
last, or you'll have the same results over 
the air as most history books do in the 
classroom. (At least I know one history book 
that never seemed worth a gross of broken 
eggshells.) To do this, you'll have to juggle 
things around, and invent situations which, 
while perhaps not lifted from the actual 
pages of history, still confirm with the gen- 
eral train of events. You'll have to put 
people into your story .. . real people... 
people who throb with life . . . people who 
bear the same names, or similar ones, of 
the actual folks they are supposed to repre- 
sent. And you will have to arrange your 
scripts so that climaxes will occur at the 
ends of episodes in order to sustain interest. 


In writing such a series, it is always best 
to follow the lives of one family or group 
of people, a la Cavalcade. If you can devise 
any other means of stringing your yarn 
together, use it. And tell me about it! I'd 
like to know it! In some cases, depending 
upon the amount of data at your elbow, 
and the number of scripts wanted, you may 
have to skip almost from one generation 
to the next in each episode. In_ others, 
where you can be more leisurely, you caf 
trace your story through the years in a 
slower, more detailed fashion. 


Summing up everything that’s been said 
to date: Writing historical scripts isn't 4 
great deal different from any other sort 0! 
scripts, except that you’re limited as to facts 
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When you’ve got your data under contrdl, 
get to work .. . and be interesting as pos 
sible, but truthful. 

Now for a few examples. 
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(1) Characters must speak in charactet 
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of Early Virgima settlers didn’t rattle off the 
the | ctacatto jargon of today. Hence, Master 
en- § Hunt, a clergyman, says: 
in : ‘ 
ig “Ay, but I fear we shall have little need 
ost | of them. If the Indians refuse to trade, 
ing what can we do? We are three against 
: many! Mayhap the good God will show 
ing \ yhay g 
sh- | 4S the way.” 
Find out how your people spoke . . . then 
;to | write their lines that way! 
est- | (2) You must keep your wits about you 
vith | in describing and talking of the implements 
the | and things used by your characters. Don’t 
ver | forget yourself and write of telephones and 
the | radios back in the fifteen hundreds. Be 
ook | logical. And, whenever possible, in describ- 
ken | ing scenes or things, do so vividly . . . and 
gele in few words . . . so as to give the listeners 
ich, a clear picture. Sometimes this is neces- 
tual sary. Sometimes not. In my Virginia series 
ger- | it was necessary to describe the advance of 
D asige? ie 
put | Captain John Smith and two other men up 
_,, | the James River to an Indian settlement. 
who | An idol of the Indians, which played a 
of | prominent part, both in my play and in 
, . . , 
-pre- | history, also had to be described. Here’s 
your | how I did it: 
| 
the _ 
srest Smita: (Sharply) Swing the shallop forward 
is Pennington! Toward that little cove between 
best the trees! (Determinedly) We came for food 
roup and we’re going to get it! 
Pe Hunt: (Hesitantly) No violence, Captain 
- Smith .. . 
yarn | R ‘ ‘ : 
“Td SMITH: The savages shall have violence if they 
Ic wish it! Your muskets, gentlemen! 
ding | Biz: Roar of Muskets. Distant Cries of Indians. 
bow, Penn: (Grimly) They care little for powder and 
may shot ! 
‘ation | Smrrn: Here... we land quickly! Take to the 
thers, trees! If they attack, we shall fight as they 
1 caf fight. From shelter! 
in a Penn: (Tensely) They come! And look! That 
hideous thing they carry! That thing of stuffed 
skins and ornaments ! 
. said | Hunt: I know it. It is their god ... the idol, 
n't a Okee. They worship it. 
ort of 
facts. Of course, there was much more, but that 
vntrol, § VES an idea. Note, if you please, that I 
+ pos didn’t give my characters an outboard mo- 
tor to go up the river in. Nor did I make 
them a gift of even a rowboat. I put them 
ina “shallop” and let them make the best 
ractel: B of it. 
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(3) Always pick out the highlights of 
your historical data. There will always be 
more than enough, so that you can base 
your story on vivid incidents, rather than 
dry ones. Again using Virginia as a proving 
ground, let me point ‘out the numerous 
Indian raids, the terrible epidemic of malaria, 
the frightful burning of the entire settle- 
ment of Jamestown. Thrills? Chills? 
Action? Suspense? Neighbors, enough of 
it to filla book! Material for radio scripts ? 
3oys’ it’s ready-made! 

let me give you another example, this 
time showing what I mean when I say the 
stuff had been made to order. In one epi- 
sode, after giving the announcer sufficient 
data to set the scene, I barge into this tear- 
jerking episode : 

STEPHEN: (Petulently) Mother, I’m hungry. I’m 


tired of barley, sodden with water! I want meat 
... bread. 

Resecca: Hush, Stephen! Your sister Jane lies 
still . . . we must not disturb her. 

STEPHEN: And I like not the taste of the water. 
It is from the river... and it tastes of salt. 

Resecca: It is better than that foulded by the filt 
and slime that comes with low tide. 

STEPHEN: Mother . . . why did we not remain 
in England? There we had food and drink... 
aplenty. 

Resecca: (Her Severity Tinged With Despair) 
An end to your complaining, Stephen! You 
might disturb Jane. 

STEPHEN: (Lowering His Voice) She sleeps 
soundly now . (Pause) Mother, why do you cry 
so much? ’ 

ResBecca: (Choking a Sob) That dreadful burn- 
ing fever, Stephen! That is why I cry! I am 
afraid for... for Jane. 

Biz: Door Opens and Closes. 

ResBeccA: Anthony ... you’ve sme back? What 

. what have you found? 

ANTHONY: (Slowly) Nothing, Rebecca. I dared 
not venture far into the woods. The Indians 
slay from ambush. I saw nothing worthy of the 
name of food. 


(4) As I said before that suspense must 
be created so as to hold interest. The more 
subtly you do this, the better. If you can 
get your listeners to say to themselves: 
“Ah, ha! Hear that! I betcha something’s 
gonna come of that .. .” you’ve done a 
good job. How to do it? Well, let’s skip 
a generation of my Virginia family, the 
Penningtons, and have an episode with 
Stephen and his wife, Priscilla. They have 
run out of their house to the square, where 
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to do. If you’ve sold to him before, your 
task will be so much easier. If you’ve made 
other worth-while sales, mention them. 
Write intelligently, briefly, and enclose a 
stamped envelope for his reply. You'll hear 
from him. 

Of course the possibilities of your scripts 
aren’t limited to but one station per state. 
You can sell it over and again, provided 
your buyers aren’t competitors. 


When you put over an historical series, 
point out the possibilities of your work for 
commercial use. Try to get as much money 
as you can for your stuff, because, even 
though you do sell it more than once, it is 
doubtful how many stations outside of the 
particular state written about will be in- 
terested enough to buy it. (This happens, 
however, but not very often). Therefore, 
you must get as much for your work as you 
can ... while you can. 


Let us say that you have queried a station 
in Pennsylvania, and got a favorable reply. 
Your potential buyer will gladly examine 
two or three scripts. What will you do? 
You will go immediately to your public 
library and get to work. You may also 
write to the state chamber of commerce, 
always located in the capitol city of the 
state, and ask them for whatever data of an 
historical nature they can give you. You 
may go to museums .. . historical societies 

. . and the like . . . dig up everything you 
can. Then you will go home and get to 
work. And playmates, it is work! 


Now in writing historical scripts, the 
first thing to do is to stick to facts. If 
the settlers of Ohio landed on the shores 
of Dayton in the year 1654, don’t have them 
arrive in the backwoods near Toledo five 
years later, just because you like it better 
that way, or because you can’t make things 
fit any other way. And here’s something 
that will puzzle you: You'll read, for ex- 
ample, in one book, that Captain John Smith 
sailed on the Sarah Constant during the in- 
itial voyage to Virginia. In another you'll 
find, no doubt, that he was a passenger on 
the Goodspeed. You can’t logically have 
him occupying two boats simultaneously, so 
you'll simply have to see which vessel is 
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given the honor in the largest number of 
cases. When you find out, put Smith on the 
boat that seems more popular. So when- 
ever you run up against such a stumbling 
block (and you will!) use your good judg- 
ment in selecting what you think the most 
authoritative. You'll always have something 
in back of you if anybody starts howling 
about the original history you’ve been dish- 
ing out. 

The second thing you'll have to do is to 
present your historical facts in an interest- 
ing way. You must grasp attention with 
the first episode, and hold it through to the 
last, or you'll have the same results over 
the air as most history books do in the 
classroom. (At least I know one history book 
that never seemed worth a gross of broken 
eggshells.) To do this, you’ll have to juggle 
things around, and invent situations which, 
while perhaps not lifted from the actual 
pages of history, still confirm with the gen- 
eral train of events. You'll have to put 
people into your story ... real people... 
people who throb with life . . . people who 
bear the same names, or similar ones, of 
the actual folks they are supposed to repre- 
sent. And you will have to arrange your 
scripts so that climaxes will occur at the 
ends of episodes in order to sustain interest. 


In writing such a series, it is always best 
to follow the lives of one family or group 
of people, a la Cavalcade. If you can devise 
any other means of stringing your yarn 
together, use it. And tell me about it! I'd 
like to know it! In some cases, depending 
upon the amount of data at your elbow, 
and the number of scripts wanted, you may 
have to skip almost from one generation 
to the next in each episode. In others, 
where you can be more leisurely, you can 
trace your story through the years in a 
slower, more detailed fashion. 


Summing up everything that’s been said 
to date: Writing historical scripts isn’t 4 
great deal different from any other sort 0! 
scripts, except that you’re limited as to facts. 
When you’ve got your data under control, 
get to work . . . and be interesting as pos 
sible, but truthful. 

Now for a few examples. 

(1) Characters must speak in character. 
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| Early Virgima settlers didn’t rattle off the 


| stacatto jargon of today. Hence, Master 


Hunt, a clergyman, says: 


“Ay, but I fear we shall have little need 
of them. If the Indians refuse to trade, 
what can we do? We are three against 
many! Mayhap the good God will show 
us the way.” 


| Find out how your people spoke . . . then 
write their lines that way! 

(2) You must keep your wits about you 
in describing and talking of the implements 
and things used by your characters. Don’t 
forget yourself and write of telephones and 
radios back in the fifteen hundreds. Be 
logical. And, whenever possible, in describ- 
ing scenes or things, do so vividly .. . and 
in few words . . . so as to give the listeners 
a clear picture. Sometimes this is neces- 
sary. Sometimes not. In my Virginia series 
it was necessary to describe the advance of 
Captain John Smith and two other men up 
the James River to an Indian settlement. 
An idol of the Indians, which played a 
prominent part, both in my play and in 
history, also had to be described. Here’s 
how I did it: 





SmitH: (Sharply) Swing the shallop forward 
Pennington! Toward that little cove between 
the trees! (Determinedly) We came for food 
and we’re going to get it! 


Hunt: (Hesitantly) No violence, Captain 
Smith... 
SmitH: The savages shall have violence if they 


wish it! Your muskets, gentlemen ! 
Biz: Roar of Muskets. Distant Cries of Indians. 


Penn: (Grimly) They care little for powder and 
shot ! 


SmirH: Here... we land quickly! Take to the 
trees! Ii they attack, we shall fight as they 
fight. From shelter! 


Penn: (Tensely) They come! And look! That 
hideous thing they carry! That thing of stuffed 
skins and ornaments ! 


Hunt: 


I know it. It is their god... the idol, 
Okee. 


They worship it. 


Of course, there was much more, but that 
gives an idea. Note, if you please, that I 
didn’t give my characters an outboard mo- 
‘or to go up the river in. Nor did I make 
them a gift of even a rowboat. I put them 


oh “shallop” and let them make the best 
OF it. 
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(3) Always pick out the highlights of 
your historical data. There will always be 
more than enough, so that you can base 
your story on vivid incidents, rather than 
dry ones. Again using Virginia as a proving 
ground, let me point ‘out the numerous 
Indian raids, the terrible epidemic of malaria, 
the frightful burning of the entire settle- 
ment of Jamestown. Thrills? Chills? 
Action? Suspense? Neighbors, enough of 
it to filla book! Material for radio scripts? 
3oys’ it’s ready-made! 

[.et me give you another example, this 
time showing what I mean when I say the 
stuff had been made to order. In one epi- 
sode, after giving the announcer sufficient 
data to set the scene, I barge into this tear- 
jerking episode : 


STEPHEN: (Petulently) Mother, ’m hungry. I’m 
tired of barley, sodden with water! I want meat 
... bread. 

Resecca: Hush, Stephen! 
still... 

StePpHEN: And I like not the taste of the water. 
It is from the river ... and it tastes of salt. 

Resecca: It is better than that foulded by the filt 
and slime that comes with low tide. 


Your sister Jane lies 
we must not disturb her. 


STEPHEN: Mother . . . why did we not remain 
in England? There we had food and drink... 
aplenty. 

Resecca: (Her Severity Tinged With Despair) 


An end to your complaining, You 


might disturb Jane. 
STEPHEN: (Lowering 

soundly now . 

so much? 
REBECCA: 


Stephen ! 


His Voice) She sleeps 
(Pause) Mother, why do you cry 


(Choking a Sob) That dreadful burn- 


ing fever, Stephen! That is why I cry! I am 
afraid for... for Jane. 
Biz: Door Opens and Closes. 
ResBecca: Anthony ... you’ve come back? What 
. what have you found? 
AntTHONY: (Slowly) Nothing, Rebecca. I dared 


not venture far into the woods. The Indians 
slay from ambush. I saw nothing worthy of the 
name of food. 


(4) As I said before that suspense must 
be created so as to hold interest. The more 
subtly you do this, the better. If you can 
get your listeners to say to themselves: 
“Ah, ha! Hear that! I betcha something’s 
gonna come of that you've done a 
good job. How to do it? Well, let’s skip 
a generation of my Virginia family, the 
Penningtons, and have an episode with 
Stephen and his wife, Priscilla. They have 
run out of their house to the square, where 
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a large crowd has gathered. 


STEPHEN: What is wrong, Master Croft? Why 
this crowd? 

Crort: Ay... ‘tis a sad affair. Murder has been 
done. 

PriscitytiA: (Aghast) Murder? 

Crort: Aye, Master Wiggam the cobbler. 


He was slain by an Indian. 


PriscittaA: An Indian? I knew they could not 


be trusted. 


STEPHEN: Who was it, Master Croft? 
Crort: Nemattanow ... Jack o’ the Feather. 
STEPHEN: ’7%is unbelievable! He was a devoted 


friend of our people. 


Crort: Aye. Now they have bound him and to- 
night they will take him out into the woods to 
hang him from a tree... as a warning to his 


people. 
Priscitta: No... ? That mustn’t be! No 
good can come of that! 
STEPHEN: Nonsense, my girl! The man must 


be punished. 


Prisc1LLA: That will arouse the red men against 


us! I fear they but await such an excuse to 
destroy us as it is. 

Crort: It is a lesson which must be taught, 
Priscilla! Master Wiggam’s death must not go 
unpunished. 

There, in practically so many words, 


promise of future action . lively action, 
too! ... has been promised. The listener, 
provided he’s awake, will pounce on that, 
tuck it away in his mind, and nurse it till 
the time you fulfill your promise. Then 
he’ll feel satisfied with himself for having 
suspected it in advance, and you'll get just 
so much more applause. 

Now for a few final pointers... 

Don’t start work on any such series until 
you have at least one bite from a potential 
buyer. The work is too hard, at first. Then 
when somebody does show interest in your 
project, work up only two or three episodes. 
But work them up! Don’t send unpolished 
scripts scripts that look as though a 
ditch-digger had batted them off in his spare 
moments. Send finished work. And send 
with the first few scripts a synopsis of the 
rest, outlining more or less definitely the 
course you intend to follow. This may be 
changed later, according to the number of 
weeks your program runs, but provision 
can be made for that then. 

Keep your characters down to five or six, 
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whenever possible. The fewer there are 
the easier it will be to follow 


N following my advise about having your 

characters speak as the people they rep- 
resent did, don’t take the thing too far, 
The Puritan “thee’s” and “thou’s,” for ex- 
ample, can become annoying if sprinkled 
too numerously on your pages. Tone that 
down to the point where it seems appropr- 
ate, but not superfluous. 


Keep the speeches as short as possible, 
Not choppy, of course, but avoid the long, 
drawn-out sort of oration. That becomes 
boring on any program, especially on a pro- 
gram featuring characters who speak ina 
strange way. 


Use appropriate sound effects whenever 
possible. It all helps to lend an air of 
reality. 

STICK TO FACTS! If you disregard 
this last warning, there’s certain to be a 
gross or two of keen-eared nit-wits sitting 
beside their loudspeakers, just biting their 
eyelashes waiting for you to slip up on some 
historical datum. The moment you do, they 
shriek in ecstacies of joy and start com- 
plaining about you. When they do that, 
broadcasters become leary of your work and 

. watch out! 


Yes, it’s hard work. Losing sight of the 
world while you dig your wave through vast 
tomes of history isn’t as easy as falling out 
a window. And assembling your collected 
notes in such a way that they not only make 
sense, but radio action as well isn’t the 
simplest thing east of the Mississippi. But 
with it all, it’s pleasant work, and lots of 
fun. And instructive! Gentlemen, you have 
no idea how little you learned back in 
geography and history class ’till you tackle 
something like this! Try it! 


It’s a comparatively unexplored field . - 
one in which you'll find plenty of room. 
Remember, the area you can tackle is vas 

. the only limits are your natural cape 
bility for writing radio plays, and you 
ability to juggle facts in such a way that 
they cease to become plain facts and tum 
into fascinating fiction. 
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Why They Sell 


By LaurENCE D’OrsAy 
The “Semi-Slick” Pulp School and One of Its Leading Lights. 


One of a series of articles explaining the 


technique and 
writers. 


tricks of 
Study these articles and learn the 


” 


selected “name 


accumulated wisdom of these successful au- 
thors so that you can understand their liter- 
ury tools and thus improve your own work 


ALLEN DUNN has all of Bedford- 
Jones’s virtues and some of his own. 
® No big pulp seller writes more con- 
sistently in “slick paper style.” He was one 
of Hoffman’s fair-haired boys in the spa- 
cious days of Adventure, and nobody ever 
said Hoffman was a poor picker. Dunn can 
make talking red gorillas in South-Central 
Africa seem real. More than that, he makes 
them sympathetic characters. They are quite 
nice gorillas, as the hero realizes when, in 
the Argosy serial, “Forbidden Mountain,” 
they pay him a friendly visit with their 
African pygmy pals, 


“They appeared amiable, and almost as intelli- 
gent as the dwarfs. Better mannered . sign 
language filled the gaps. The dwarfs accepted the 
salt gravely, more as if it were tribute than a gift. 
They had their weapons with them; bows and 
arrows and spears. The gorillas had only their 
tremendous native strength. They, too accepted salt 
politely, sitting in the ring about the fire, well 
behaved.” 


These red gorillas are supposed to be the 
“missing link” that is “emerging from the 
brute,” able to talk with primitive but in- 
telligent men. Fantasy, of course, but con- 
vincing because the author has created au- 
thentic African atmosphere and action to 
carry the reader with him. As it happens, I 
know the people and the life Mr. Dunn han- 
dles in this serial. I lived among the Zulus 
and Swahilis he writes about, though not 
among those amiable red gorillas, and used 
them in my novel, “Mistress of Spears.” 
The Zulus are not yet spoiled by coloniza- 
tion and civilization. They walk right out of 
the pages of “Forbidden Mountain.” 


“They were superb, with their plum-black 
bodies, their proud carriage, their serenity. Their 
leatures were well defined beneath the gummed 
and glossy ring of hair, polished with blood until 
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it looked like lacquered mahogany. They wore 
moochas of leopard skin, and their bodies shone. 

“Much of their talk might seem childish. They 
laughed easily, but they were men. They would 
round up a lion on foot, or half a dozen lions; 
and fight them, steel for claw, in the open. And 
they would fight men fiercely and eagerly. It was 
only magic, the fear of the unknown, that could 
make them quail.” 


Yes, Dunn knows his stuff. If a man who 
has been over the ground can find no flaws 
in the setting and local color, the average 
pulp reader would naturally be swept along 
by them. Dunn even knows that South- 
Central Africa, commonly supposed to be 
such a hot place, can be very cold at night 
sometimes. “The temperature was not far 
from freezing. It presaged hail, and the 
hail came. There hoarfrost on the 
ground the next morning.” Most pulp writ- 
ers vaguely assume that Alaska is always 
cold and Africa always hot. Men like Dunn 
and Bedford-Jones find out the facts. 

Dunn has grown up as a writer in the 
atmosphere of those fine traditions and prin- 
ciples created by the best pulps—Adventure, 
the much-lamented Popular, Short Stories, 
and Blue Book. Indeed, he helped to create 
and solidify those traditions and principles 
—to set the standard of high-class pulp 
work which will please intelligent readers 
who want an exciting yarn and a well-writ- 
ten one. 

What is that standard? Its main point, 
perhaps, is that, in your devotion to swift- 
ness of action, you must not be in too much 
of a hurry. You must not “run past your- 
self,” as the saying is, and fail to get into 
the story and the style the things they really 
need to create the picture and give the action 
that necessary illusion of reality. You must 
take time and well-chosen words to put in 
the convincing and interesting details, which 


was 
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you know because you have studied your 
subject. Then you win the two tremendous 
victories, which Dunn wins on every page. 
You show your reader that he can believe 
what you say, as you evidently know all the 
ins and outs of the life you are writing 
about; and you make him believe, because 
your well-developed, vivid detail transfers 
your visualized picture to his mind as no 
vague and general statement could. 

For example, many a pulp writer who 
gets more rejections than checks would have 
brought the first red gorilla on the scene in 
“Forbidden Mountain” very differently 
from the way Dunn did. Being in a hurry 
to make the action move to its next 
quence, they would have said badly that a 
huge gorilla came out of the forest, looked 
terrible and menacing, and then went back 
again. There would have been no signifi- 
cant picture, because these authors had not 
studied gorillas, their environment, and their 
ways closely enough to see them clearly in 
their own minds 


se- 


Dunn takes pains and space to make the 
first gorilla seem real when it appears. He 
knows this is vitally important, as the occa- 


sional seller too often does not. If he wins 


this early skirmish, he is likely to win his 
harder battles later on. There is going to be 
a lot about the gorillas throughout the story, 
and it will go over much better after Dunn 
has made the reader see one of those pri- 
mates. 


“A great beast stood in the edge of a bamboo 
thicket, bending aside the great canes. Its short 
legs were hidden, but they saw the massive torso, 
the long arms reaching to its knees, the hairy 
body, the naked chest that looked like tanned 
leather; above all the stupendous mask, _half- 
human, shaggy and crested, burning eyes above the 
flattened nose. 

“It was horrendous, menacing, if only for its 
bulk, its impression of power. The hair of the 
beast was as red as that of a red fox. It opened 
its mouth. It did not seem possible that this was 
a vegetarian. Those teeth seemed meant to rend 
flesh and sinews, to snap bones and suck their 
marrow ... Here was force incarnate, fury that 
could be unleashed. 

“The red gorilla was close to six feet tall. Its 
weight must have been well over a quarter of a 
living ton, its chest not far in girth from its height. 

“Tt stood there for a moment, supported by the 
bamboos, staring at the girl. Then it stood up- 
right and beat its chest, roaring the bellow that 
was at once a challenge and a warning to its 
fellows.” 


DIGEST 


NE of the most imaginative of big pulp 
writers, Dunn has a lot of obstacles, 

and complications that make the 
reader wonder whether the hero and heroine 
can possibly win and how they will do it. 
But, no matter how much his coming action 
may tempt him to hurry on, Dunn waits to 
create the color and atmosphere of his story 
in his opening pages, for he knows the read- 
ers will see that action much better if they 
first see the setting in which the characters 
are moving. 


perils, 


In the opening chapter of “Shaman’s 
Trail,” an Argosy serial, the Mountie hero is 
about to mush off on an official patrol. The 
bald, perfunctory pulp writer would just 
have said he was going, even in a serial or 
a long novelette, and would then have swung 
ahead to tell what happened on the journey. 
3ut Dunn takes space to give the picture, 
making it a significant one that helps all 
the coming “business of the story.” 


“The sun had not yet risen, but there was plenty 
of light, for the vast spaces of snow reflected it. 
There were plenty of stars, too, but they were ob- 
scured by the northern lights, snapping and crack- 
ling in the sky, and making the mystic music of 
the spheres. 

“The air seemed to be charged with electric 
force, with supreme vitality. It was in the thick 
fur of the dogs, even in the hair of Shane and 
Quitlik. It was in their veins, tingling to their 
finger-tips. It was a kind of cosmic wizardry, 
welding them to this wild, bleak, grudging land.” 


Notice the cleverness of that last sentence. 
It is like the use of a tuning fork to catch 
the note, for the story is going to be about 
the Mountie’s conflict with a shaman who is 
stirring up unrest among the tribesmen—a 


wizard “credited with special gifts ol 
magic.” Against this dangerous person 


Shane must bring what Quitlik, his Eskimo 
tracker, considers “the magic of the white 
man.” It isn’t easy, for the villains in the 
story are extremely tough, resourceful, and 
formidable. 

Dunn, like other pulp leaders, in addition 
to a very readable style, gives his heroes 
terribly hard fights and puts them into awful 
but reasonable predicaments. This means 
constant suspense, the supreme quality that 
sells a pulp adventure story. In the rejected 
yarns, written by men who sell now and 
then, the reason for rejection usually sticks 
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out like a sore thumb. Although the general 
lines of the plot and action may be similar 
to what you see in the winners, the fight 
isn’t made hard enough and doubtful 
enough. The hero’s ultimate victory is 
made too much of a foregone conclusion be- 
cause the villain is artificial, mediocre, and 
ineffectual. 


Make your villains tough and lifelike 
when you write for the pulps. Labor over 
them as much as you do over your heroes. 
“Villains” must be highly individual per- 
sons, as Dunn always makes them. 

Look at the extremely effective villain in 
“Shaman’s Trail.” Long before Krim shows 
how well he can do his dirty work, the au- 
thor takes pains to suggest that this scoun- 
drel will prove to be a tough boy even for 
a Mountie hero to overcome. “Krim was a 
devil,” his own  assistant-villain thinks. 
“Sometimes you thought he was a coward, 
or a bully, and then he proved himself a 
boss.” What a significant touch, coming as 
a grudging tribute from a character who has 
already proved tough! Moreover, the hero 
takes a strong dislike to this arch-villain 
when they first meet, but perceives his for- 
midable calibre—his “sardonic and some- 
what sinister expression,” his curiously flat 
eyes “strangely like the eyes of a hypnotist,” 
his “intense eagerness,” his “dogged pur- 
pose,” his “furtive yet self-assured way of 
walking.” Are the villains in your pulp 
stories such strong individuals? 


ULP-WRITERS will profit by studying 

the technique of Dunn’s short story, 
“The Open Door,” published in Argosy of 
November 18th. Being extremely grim, it is 
not the kind of yarn a new writer, lacking 
its author’s great popularity, can easily sell; 
but it is a splendid lesson in doing thorough 
planting, under almost insuperable difficul- 
ties, without revealing to the reader what is 
being planted—and then the smashing sur- 
prise ending. The editor felt so sure the 
surprise was safely guarded in the planting 
that he did not hesitate to hint at it very 
plainly in the sub-caption he wrote under 
the title of the story—“It was a diabolical 
and mysterious death-trap Ezra Soames had 
prepared for his desert victims.” 
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The reader, you see, is told definitely from 
the start that there is a death-trap at 
Soames’s shack, and he is twice shown in 
detailed action how that trap works; yet he 
doesn’t know what it is until Soames him- 
self falls into it at the climax. 

Soames is an awful villain, so villainous 
that he is finally driven crazy by his own 
greed and cruelty. He has a tiny desert 
shack and a water-pool enclosed in a shed. 
“It was the only sweet water for many 
miles. Arid, scorching, life-devouring miles.” 
That’s why Soames can sell it for a dollar 
a pail to travelers who must have it or risk 
perishing. He collects his toll with a shot- 
gun. If people can’t pay, they get no water, 
even though they may die of thirst. 

In time the man’s greed prompts him to 
commit murder—to use his death-trap. A 
prospector who has “struck it rich” arrives 
at the shack, and brags about the gold in his 
heavy poke and the “four sacks full” on his 
burros. 

There are two doors to the shack. One is 
at the front, and Soames always uses it, se- 
curing the front door with a stout padlock 
when he leaves. The other door opens on a 
barbed-wire enclosure, and is never locked. 
This is the machinery of the trap, clearly 
stated by Dunn before the first victim is 
caught. 

Soames holds up the prospector with the 
shotgun, takes his poke, backs out of the 
front door, and snaps the padlock after him. 
The man is left standing in the shack. 


“He was not going to let his gold go so easily. 
He tried the door and found it locked. He tested 
the other one and found it would open, inward 
. .. The water vendor was mad, but he was also 
a fool. He had overlooked the other exit. 

“Or, had he? 

“The prospector crouched on the threshold. 
The shack was raised a little from the sand. There 
were three steps in front, none here. He looked, 
listened, then leaped to the ground.” 


That’s the end of the prospector. You are 
not told what happened to him, but have to 
guess it if you can. The stolen gold starts 
Soames upon the accumulaiton of a hoard 
that grows steadily—dust, nuggets, coins, 
trinkets and gems. There is a deft sugges- 
tion that the death-trap is used frequently. 


“He was quite insane, he lusted now for mur- 
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der as well as gold, but he was cunning. Trav- 
elers who showed no wealth, whose answers to his 
crafty questions convinced him of their poverty, 
common enough, grumbled at the price of water 
and passed on their way, unmolested.” 


In another scene the planting of the death- 
trap is definitely repeated. Soames holds up 
and robs a young married couple in the 
shack, and then backs out of the front door 
and locks it as before. The young wife is 
badly scared ; the young husband is furious. 


“He swore as he found the door locked, then 
tried the other one, peering out. 

“*T don’t see him nowheres,’ he said. ‘We'll 
have to crawl through the wire.’ 

“‘Hurry, Jim. I’m afraid of this place.’ 

“‘T’ll go first. It’s a bit of a jump.’ 

“She caught his hand. ‘No, Jim, we'll jump to- 
gether. I don’t want you to leave me, not for a 
second.’ 

“They jumped together, hand in hand.” 


Stirred by a piteous story told by a man 
who could not get water from Soames be- 
cause he had no money, Sheriff Steele comes 
out to the shack to evict the rascal. It is 
against the law of the state to squat on a 
waterhole, and there have been many com- 
plaints. But Steele suspects darker things— 
“there’s been talk of folks passin’ thiserway 
thet seem to have plumb disappeared.” 
Soames makes a vain gunplay, and then the 
Sheriff, having overpowered him, believes 
that loot taken from murdered persons is 
buried under the floor of the shack in which 
they are standing. He wants an opportunity 
to investigate, and to rip up the boards. So 
he flings open the side door and orders him 
to “stay out there until I’m through here.” 
Soames is frantic with fear and horror. 
“No, no, not out there,’ he protests. ‘For 
God’s sake, not thet door!” But the sheriff, 
losing patience, gives him the “frog’s 
march” through that open side door out of 
which the prospector and the young couple 
jumped. 

“Kicking futilely, like a galvanized frog, Soames 
flailed the air, clawed at the sheriff, tried to bite, 
shrieking out incoherent pleas as Steele inexor- 
ably urged him to the threshold, sped him through 
it with a mighty kick. 

“Soames struck the surface, sprawling. He was 
screaming, and the scream was suddenly shut off. 

“Steele stood in amazement as the gray soil was 
suddenly streaked with black. It was as if Soames 
had plunged into a black pit of water that had 


been scummed over. But this was quagmire. He 
sank deep into it, almost instantly engulfed .. . 
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An hour or two, and the sun would bake the sur- 
face again, until the trap was hidden, reset.” 


Steele knows it is a sumidero, a sump 
within fifty feet of the sweet water pool, 
such as one may find here and there in the 
vast desert, a trap “ever primed to engulf 
unsuspecting man and beast.” That was why 
Soames fenced it off carefully with barked 
wire, and later used it as a murder trap. 
Doubtless he had the idea in mind from the 
first, as he built his shack so that the open 
“other door” stood directly over the trap, 
The existence of such trap pools and sumps 
is planted by Dunn in his descriptive open- 
ing—‘‘Here and there, far apart, pools that 
were poison, some of them milky, others 
clear and green, saturated with solutions of 
arsenate ... The region was a mantrap.” 

Planting is, of course, more or less im- 
portant in all plotty stories. Here its im- 
portance is supreme, and it is perfectly done. 
The author is fair and even generous. His 
planting is not a vague hint, but a matter of 
clear and exact detail of the trap and the 
way the victims step into it, as I have shown 
in my quotations. Yet Dunn stops just 
short of saying the word that would be a 
word too much and so give his climax away. 

The horror of the story is relieved by 
masterly sympathetic characterization of the 
prospector, the young couple, and the sher- 
iff, all well contrasted Western types. 

It is an unusual adventure yarn because it 
is entirely a villain story, a variation of the 
thematic “perfect crime” fiction which 
teaches the lesson that “Vengeance is mine, 
saith the Lord; I will repay.” The sheriff, 
though a very well-drawn character, is only 
the unwitting agent of doom. 

“The Open Door” answers the question 
why Dunn has sold so regularly and heavily 
for years. It follows the principles and 
methods he uses continually in his longer 
yarns. They include clear statement and 
ample detail at each step, based on thorough 
knowledge of what is being written about. 
The reader is never in doubt about Dunn’s 
meaning at any point; never finds any ob- 
scurity in what he is reading at the moment. 
But Dunn does keep him in doubt about 
what is coming next, and that with the rest 
sells his work. 
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Restraint For Westerns 


By N. Corat Nye 


ESTRAINT is a virtue seldom found 

in the manuscripts of beginning 

writers of pulp western stories. The 
ambitious neophyte delights in the “crashing 
thunder of leaping six-guns” and the “vil- 
lain’s raucous snarl” isheavenly music. 

Most editors have other notions, however, 
of the fit and proper in red-blooded fiction. 
When they find a character “wallowing in a 
smear of gore” the writer pens his own re- 
jection warrant. 

As all writers know, tragedy becomes far- 
cal when overwritten. Bear in mind that 
there is but a hair’s breadth between pathos 
and bathos. 

Here is such a scene as seems to carry the 
soul of the average youthful manufacturer 
of westerns into ecstacy: 

Wide-eyed and with mouth agape, he stared 


shudderingly at the scene before him. Near the 
center of the room Carrot Jack lay huddled on 


the floor in a pool of crimson blood. Blood, too, 
was seeping through the white of his shirt and 
bloody bubbles were on his lips. His open eyes 
were glassy pools of horror and his face was con- 
torted with an awful fear. 

Like the dead man’s face, this is rather 
awful. Such writing, however, is seen in 
quantities by the majority of action-story 
editors. How much better it reads when 
written: 

Wide-eyed, he stared at the scene before him. 
In the center of the room, Carrot Jack lay hud- 
dled on the floor. A crimson stain seeped through 
his white shirt, bloody froth was on his lips. His 
upturned eyes were filled with horror. 

The gruesome details necessary need not 
be announced with a rattle of drums and a 
blare of trumpets. Give your reader credit 
for some intelligence. 


ET us see how restraint can be used to 
vivify characterization. 
A profesional pulp-paper writer pays very 





Sept. 1, 1934. Received first manuscript 
from Charles Richardson, Jr., of Sewick- 
ley, Pa.—an adventure yarn. The story 
shows promise but it appears to me that 
Mr. Richardson has a more natural bent 
for westerns. I wrote him to that effect. 
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December 1, 1934. Charles Richardson, 
Jr., has worked with me three months. 
His work shows marked improvement and 
today I am mailing him a check cover- 
ing the sale of his first western story. 


THQUL LING z 
WESTERN 


“Anyone sending you a story may be 
sure of the most careful and minute criti- 
cism available. The work you did with 
my stories Thief in the Night and Killer 
Jeff was excellent.” —Chas. D. Richard- 
son, Jr. 











Introductory rates: One dollar per thou- 
sand words. With your first story send 
along an extra one—approximately the 
Same length—and I'll give the second 
Story the same careful criticism as the 
first—free. Information on request. 


The difference between a rejection and a sale is 
often slight. Sometimes a change in the opening, 
a tightening of the climax, often only minor pol- 
ishing will sell a story. I changed only three para- 
graphs of Mr. Richardson’s story. Result: a 
check from Thrilling Western. 

No matter what your trouble: faulty plot, poor 
construction, weak characterization, flat dia- 
logue, I can help you build up your story. For: 


I take infinite pains with your manuscripts. I 
have no assistants: each manuscript has my in- 
dividual attention. I analyze your plots, situa- 
tions, characters. I show you how to attain dra- 
matic intensity. I help you point up your dia- 
logue. I mark your manuscripts paragraph by 
paragraph. I explain specifically when and where 
and why your writing faults and virtues occur. 


Send me one of your stories. Within one week 
I’ll return it to you with the most careful, ana- 
lytical and helpful paragraph by paragraph 
criticism you could possibly obtain anywhere. 
You’re the judge! If you don’t feel that I’ve 
helped, your fee is refunded. 


WARD THOMAS 


2067 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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little attention to the outward appearance of 
his characters. He knows yarns are never 
swift-moving when cluttered with photo- 
graphic descriptions, and that such descrip- 
tions seldom succeed in bringing the charac- 
ter before the reader’s eyes. 

A coating of photographic labels only 
serves to obscure the character. The clever 
writer, when endeavoring to portray a man, 
usually secures his effect through charact- 
eristic conversation and significant action, 
Little descriptive words and _ sentences 
dropped unobtrusively here and _ there 
throughout the yarn, give a far more vital 
picture of a character than the most minute 
photographic catalogue ever will. 

“Five foot eight, brown hair, black eyes, 
has slight limp in left leg and when last seen 
was dressed in a black tailor-made suit,” 
reads like a reward notice and, like most de- 
scriptions of the sort, covers a multiude of 
men. 


ESTRAINT is a very useful tool in de- 

scribing a fight, whether it be a fistic 
encounter or a gun battle. Only the Signifi- 
cant moves and blows of the antagonists 
should be mentioned, and the background 
should be sketchy unless vital to the action. 
In this example there is no restraint: 

Krummer rammed his hog-leg into its case with 
a vicious shove, balled his great fists and, with a 
triumphant bellow, sprang at McGee with both 
arm flailing. A fierce uppercut with a kick like a 
pile-driver caught him below the chin and tossed 
him backward. But only for a minute. 

In he came like a the proverbial bull and let 
drive a terrific haymaker, expecting to dash the 
slim McGee to the floor. But the wily cowman 
failed to wait. He ducked like lightning, side- 
stepped, and as Krummer’s heavy fist shot past 
swung in a left that took the killer in the base of 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed promptly and accurately. Efficient service. 
Minor corrections. Carbon copy free. 50 cents per 
1000 words. Poetry, 2 cents a line. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


AGNES F. BASHAW 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Expertly and promptly on quality paper. 40c per 
thousand words. Minor corrections in punctuation 
and grammar. Carbon copy free, extras 10c each. 
Poetry 2c per line. Returned flat. My service as- 
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RICHARD ROACH 
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the neck. Krummer’s right arm dropped like a 
jummet. He shook his head, bellowing like a 
P és : : 
prodded bull. McGee came dashing in with an- 
other pile-driver uppercut that sent the bearded 
giant reeling backward. Thrown from balance, 
the killer’s bootheels slid from under him and 
down he went like a ton of brick. 

This passage, in true beginner’s style, cer- 
tinly fulfills the above qualifications. Only 
the significant moves and blows have been 
recorded. The background has indeed been 
sketchy. What, then, is wrong? It is co- 
herent and compact and shows plenty of 
dash and vigor. But how about restraint? 
Let us see how this passage looked when 
submitted to the editor. 

Krummer rammed his gun ito its pouch, balled 
his huge hands into rock-hard fists and, with a 
gloating gurgle in his bull throat, sprang at Mc- 
Gee, both arms flailing. A sudden, fierce uppercut 
from the cowman bowled him backward, but only 
for a moment. 

Cursing, he launched a mighty blow, expecting 
to dash the slim McGee headlong. But the cow- 
man did not wait. Ducking, he sidestepped and, 
as Krummer’s heavy fist shot past, swung in a 
left hook that caught the killer at the base of his 
thick neck. Krummer’s right arm went limp. He 
shook his head with a grunt of pain, bellowing 
like a prodded buil. Another uppercut sent him 
reeling backward. Thrown off balance, the kill- 
er’s boot heels slid from under him. With a jolt- 
ing shock, he struck the floor. 

There is clean cut action in this second 
version, unretarded by frilly verbiage. Here 
the reader’s mind is on the fight; there are 
no distractions due to unnecessary melo- 
dramatic phrasing. 

Now let us examine an amateurish ver- 
sion of a fight between man and beast. Here 
isthe way such a scene is usually written: 

Suddenly, as he stood staring down at the 

crumpley body with its horribly distorted arms 
and legs, Tug Stevens became scared. Great glis- 
tening globules of clammy sweat came out upon 
his forehead. His hands shook as though with 
ague. Somewhere in this cursed chamber hidden 
eyes, malignant with an awful fury, were boring 
in his back. Tug Stevens whirled with a fearful 
oath, 
_ For breathless seconds he stood paralyzed, bulg- 
ing eyes filled with horror. The blood seemed to 
have frozen in his veins. Tug Stevens was utterly 
incapable of movement. Even the reassuring feel 
of the gun in his hand appeared to have been for- 
gotten. 

Bearing down upon him at a shambling run came 
the terrible vision of a gorilla. It was a great 
hairy monster of destruction. Its parter jaws 
were slavering, and its red lips curled away from 
the long, white fangs. Its wicked little red-rimmed 
tyes were fixed on Tug with an insane fury. A 
gurgling cackle of triumph broke from its throat. 

At the sound, Tug came to life. His gun moved 
up in frantic haste. A jet of flame tore frem its 
Muzzle. The great ape staggered, swayed uncer- 
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tainly and went to its knees as the steel-jacketed 
slug smashd with terrible impact into its chest. A 
ferocious scream of pain and anger filled the room 
with fury... ; 

Lips drawn back from his tight-clenched teeth, 
Tug Stevens fired again. d : 

The hairy monster reared back on its hind legs, 
jabbering shrilly. A smear of crimson foam 
showed upon the gnashing fangs. Then with a 
full-throated snarl, the great she-ape shambled 
forward, hairy arms extended. 

Aside from the several trite phrases, the 
“steel-jacketed” slug and other minor faults, 
the above pasage has been written without 
any pretension to a careful selection of 
words. There is a sad lack of restraint; the 
writer deliberately straining for effect. The 
following is a more professional manner of 
handling such a scene: 

As Tug stood there poised upon the balls of his 
feet, staring down with widened eyes upon the 
mangle that had been Tucker Blue, he knew fear. 
Cold sweat came out upon his forehead. His 
hands shook. Somewhere in this room unseen 
eyes, filled with malignant fury, were fixed upon 
his back. Tug whirled with a startled oath. 

For crazy seconds he stood there, eyes filled 
with horror. The blood seemed to cease pulsing 
through his veins. He could not move. The heavy 
Colt gripped in his right hand seemed a thing 
forgotten. 
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ing serviced by us, thereby definitely proving that 
every song we service can stand upon its own merits. 
THESE ARE SOME OF THE THRILLS that clients 
of our service are receiving. 


BIG ROYALTIES 


paid by Music Publishers and Talking Picture Pro- 
ducers for suitable songs. Thru our service HIT 
WRITERS will revise, arrange, compose music to your 
lyrics or lyrics to your music, secure U. S. Copyright 
registration and GUARANTEE to broadcast your song 
over our scheduled Radio program. Our Sales Service 
is on the ground here in Hollywood and knows Talking 
Picture and Music Publishing requirements. Intelligent 
submission of your song will therefore be made to a 
selected list of markets. This is YOUR opportunity! 
Don’t delay but write TODAY for FREE COPY of 
our 20-page instructive booklet giving full details of 
the most complete and practical Song Service ever 
offered 


UNIVERSAL SONG SERVICE 
683 Meyer Bldg., Western Ave., at Sierra Vista 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


RUE STORIES WITH @ 
HAPPY ENDINGS ° 








“Made my story entirely salable after getting your re- 
vision and criticism. Sold on first trip for even $100.00.’ 

“By offering revision with your criticism you have helped 
me beyond my most extravagant hopes. The novel we 
worked on will appear in fall.’ 

“You are a great analyist, equalling if not surpassing 
John Gallishaw. You have taug zht me much that I never 
could have secured elsewhere.’ 

Free! A careful reading of any manuscript of any length 
that I may judge your commercial possibilities. Revision, 
criticism, and directions for rewriting not free but at very 
reasonable cost. Send me your manuscript enclosing only 
return postage. This does not obligate you to me. 

With all criticism goes exacting revision at no additional 
cost. Revision and sale of novels my specialty. Send novel 
for free advice. 

The Howard Snyder Course of Study in the Writing of 
Novels is now offered at only $2.00 per lesson. Write for 
details and booklet. 

The Atlantic, Scribner’s, Forum, Harpers, Sat. Evening 
Post, Good Housekeeping, American Mercury, etec., etc.... 
my patrons reach such magazines as these together with 
numerous lesser publications. Can you afford to guess and 
accumulate rejections while my patrons sell successfully? 

THE HOWARD SNYDER COURSE IN CREATIVE 
SHORT STORY WRITING offers highly individualized 
teaching at one dollar per lesson. Learn to earn, write 
to sell. Know what to write and how to write it. De- 
velop your latent talent. Send for circular. Friends mean 
well enough by praising your work. It is not praise that 
you need. What is essential is the assurance of literary 
authority. 


HOWARD SNYDER, Pickens, Mississippi 











Bearing down upon him at a shambling trot 
came a gorilla, slavering jaws agape, white fange 
gleaming in the light. Its red-rimmed eyes glowed 
fiercely with a bestial fury, the crest of short hair 
bristling erect upon its forehead twitched rapidly 
up and ‘dow n as it drummed its gfeat chest with a 
fist as big as Tug’s head. 

Abruptly, Stevens came to life. His gun swept 
up in a flashing arc. A jet of flame spurted from 
its muzzle. The great ape roared, swayed uncer- 
tainly and dropped to all fours as the soft-nosed 
slug smashed with terriffic impact below one 
flaming eye. A ferocious cry of pain and anger 
filled the room. 

The sheriff fired again. 

The gorilla tried to rise. A fleck of crimson 
foam showed upon the fangs. With a full-throated 
snarl, the great ape came upright and shambled 
toward him with hairy arms extended. 

Through a more careful selection of ap- 
propriate verbs and adjectives, jthe suspense 
in this second passage is heightened. 


gett AINT should be used in the se- 
lection of the incidents you plan to use 
in a proposed story. Novelette material can- 
not be crammed into a short story success- 
fully. It is an essential of the short story 
that it must create but a single effect upon 
the reader. This effect is created by a care- 
ful selection of incident material, such scenes 
as shall drive this effect most forcibly into 
the reader’s consciousness. 

Look at this next bit: 

Suddenly ignoring Stevens, Shane reached down 
a hamlike hand and raised cautiously from the 
floor a tumbler of raw whisky, and placing it to 
his thick lips drained it at a single gulp. He wiped 
the surplus from his thick lips with a sweat- 
stained sleeve, then tugged thoughtfully at his 
squarish, close -cropped beard. 

Obviously there is entirely too much ver- 
biage in the above passage, even for a scene 
depicting characteristic action. Would it not 
be better to write it with a careful eye to 
verbs and adjectives which depict without 
retarding the action? 

Suddenly Shane ignored Stevens. One _ huge 
hand swooped downward and came up with a 
tumbler of raw whisky which he drained with 
one gulp. He wiped his thick lips with a sweat- 
stained sleeve. 

But restraint can be carried too far. Sup- 
pose it were written : 

Shane ignored Stevens. One hand raised a 
tumbler of raw whisky to his lips. He drained it, 
then wiped his mouth with his sleeve. 

This last passage states exactly what he 
did, but omits all Shane’s characteristics, 
thus decreasing the reader’s interest. Re- 
straint is a virtue but, like fire, and water, 
it is dangerous and can be a two-edged tool. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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For the pulps, what would be good restraint, 
is sad over-writing for a market such as 
Harper’s. And what is nice writing in Story 
is too barren in detail for a [Vild Hest pulp. 
Your writing must suit your market. 


(Continued from page 11) 

RED WING, MINN.—A man’s body, 
trussed up and gagged, was found in a box 
car today alongside a lurid cover from a de- 
tective magazine which gave an almost ex- 
act representation of the box car victim. 
The clothes of the dead man were of fash- 
ionable cut. 

Well, it’s been a long time since we’ve read a 


murder written around a magazine office. Aren’t 
we about due? 


LONDON.—A woman has just paid 
$250 for a radiophone—to play one record 
only. 

When it is played, a dog’s bark is heard, 
followed by a man’s cry of “Who’s there?” 

The purchaser is a widow, living with an 
elderly maid in a district which has had epi- 
demics of burglaries. 

With her new radiophone loudspeakers 
will be installed in every room, the radio- 
phone will be connected with “invisible 
light” alarms across each window, and any 
would-be thief will get the shock of his life 
if he tries to enter. 


There sure is a trick way of explaining away 
noises in the night. 


HOUSTON, TEX.—Josie Davidson, 26, 
says she is going to continue to be a cafe 
waitress even though she has inherited 
$150,000. 

Josie told newspapermen she had known 
for 10 days she had inherited $150,000 from 
her late husband’s estate, but wouldn’t tell 
anyone for fear they wouldn’t like her when 
they found out she was wealthy. 


Her sudden wealth makes no difference to 
her, Josie says, and she said she intended to 
“ ~ 

deal ’em off the arm.” 


Josie is a real exception. Why not an article 
on what happens to people who win big prize 
money? Or big football stars? Or big names on 
+ a ten years ago? Baseball stars 15 years 

0? 
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D’Orsay Scores Again! 


If you are seeking success in the field of 
creative writing 


THE PROFIT IN WRITING 


Laurence D’Orsay’s latest book is indis- 
pensable to you. It gives short-cuts to 
the editor’s checkbook. The volume cov- 
ers entirely fresh ground and is a com- 
plete guide to successful authorship. 


Price $3.00—carriage prepaid. 


a 
STORIES YOU CAN SELL 
by Laurence D’Orsay 
is a “best seller” among those who seek 


careers in authorship. It is a book of 
ALL PRACTICE and NO THEORY. 


Price $3.00—carriage prepa. 
=) 
COMBINATION BARGAIN OFFER! 
Both books, carriage prepaid, $5.00 
(Mr. D’Orsay will personally autograph 
them, if desired.) 


PARKER, STONE & BAIRD CO. 
PUBLISHERS 
241 E. 4th Street Los Angeles, Calif. 
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IN AMERICAN POETRY 







Complete 
Z 
Who’s Who ~ Now 
Being 
Devoted to Poets Compiled! 


TO ALL POETS IN AMERICA: 


If you wish to be represented in the first comprehensive Who's 
Who In American Poetry ever to be published, you are invited 
to write at once for your questionnaire form. This volume of over 
600 pages will contain complete and accurate information con- 
cerning all living poets and poetry editors of America. It will 
be an indispensable adjunct to every author, editor, library and 
publisher. Who’s Who In American Poetry is being published by 
The Galleon Press, well known for its authoritative compilations 
of American Poetry and distinctive books. Poets are urged to 
write at once for a copy of the free questionnaire. 

“Who’s Who In American Poetry” will be priced at $3.75 a 
copy. Poets whose listings are accepted will be asked to pur- 
chase one copy of the volume. There is no application fee or 
charge for listing. 

THE GALLEON PRESS, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 























44 WRITER’s DIGEST 


SONG WRITING 


for 
TALKING PICTURES AND MUSIC 
PUBLICATION 


Songs in pictures have definitely become a permanent 
feature thereby creating a constant market for suitable 
songs. Our Sales Service has successfully placed songs 
for our clients, which we serviced, for usage in Talking 
Picture Productions at the Hollywood Studios, each one 
being a new song by a new writer. Well known movie 
stars have used them, while one number which we 
serviced, was used as a signature song in 24 feature 
productions. Other songs of our clients were placed by 
our Sales Service for publication with one of the larg- 
est music publishers in the United States on their 
standard royalty contract, while many other numbers 
have been used by leading west coast dance bands and 
played over the Pacific Coast Radio Stations, including 
NBC and CBS. Many of our clients inform us of hav- 
ing placed their songs for publication direct, after be- 
ing serviced by us, thereby definitely proving that 
every song we service can stand upon its own merits. 
THESE ARE SOME OF THE THRILLS that clients 
of our service are receiving. 


BIG ROYALTIES 


paid by Music Publishers and Talking Picture Pro- 
ducers for suitable songs. Thru our service HIT 
WRITERS will revise, arrange, compose music to your 
lyrics or lyrics to your music, secure U. S. Copyright 
registration and GUARANTEE to broadcast your song 
over our scheduled Radio program. Our Sales Service 
is on the ground here in Hollywood and knows Talking 
Picture and Music Publishing requirements. Intelligent 
submission of your song will therefore be made to a 
selected list of markets. This is YOUR opportunity! 
Don’t delay but write TODAY for FREE COPY of 
our 20-page instructive booklet giving full details of 
the most complete and practical Song Service ever 
offered. 


UNIVERSAL SONG SERVICE 
683 Meyer Bldg., Western Ave., at Sierra Vista 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 





RUE STORIES WITH @ 
HAPPY ENDINGS °¢ 





“‘Made my story entirely salable after getting your re- 
vision and criticism. Sold on first trip for even $100.00.” 

‘By offering revision with your criticism you have helped 
me beyond my most extravagant hopes. The novel we 
worked on will appear in fall. 

“You are a great analyist, equalling if not surpassing 
John Gallishaw. You have taught me much that I never 
could have secured elsewhere.” 

Free! A careful reading of any manuscript of any length 
that I may judge your commercial possibilities. Revision, 
criticism, and directions for rewriting not free but at very 
reasonable cost. Send me your manuscript enclosing only 
return postage. This does not obligate you to me. 

With all criticism goes exacting revision at no additional 
cost. Revision and sale of novels my specialty. Send novel 
for free advice. 

The Howard Snyder Course of Study in the Writing of 
Novels is now offered at only $2.00 per lesson. Write for 
details and booklet. 

The Atlantic, Scribner’s, Forum, Harpers, Sat. ga 
Post, Good Housekeeping, American Mercury, ete., oe 
my patrons reach such magazines as these Geshee with 
numerous lesser publications. Can you afford to guess and 
accumulate rejections while my patrons sell successfully? 

THE HOWARD SNYDER COURSE IN CREATIVE 
SHORT STORY WRITING offers highly individualized 
teaching at one dollar per lesson. Learn to earn, write 
to sell. Know what to write and how to write it. De- 
velop your latent talent. Send for circular. Friends mean 
well enough by praising your work. It is not praise that 
you need. What is essential is the assurance of literary 
authority. 


HOWARD SNYDER, Pickens, Mississippi 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers, 




















































































Bearing down upon him at a shambling trot 
came a gorilla, slavering jaws agape, white fange 
gleaming in the light. Its red-rimmed eyes glowed 
fiercely with a bestial fury, the crest of short hair 
bristling erect upon its forehead twitched rapidly 
up and ‘dow n as it drummed its great chest with a 
fist as big as Tug’s head. 

Abruptly, Stevens came to life. His gun swept 
up in a flashing arc. A jet of flame spurted from 
its muzzle. The great ape roared, swayed uncer- 
tainly and dropped to all fours as the soft-nosed 
slug smashed with terrific impact below one 
flaming eye. A ferocious cry of pain and anger 
filled the room. 

The sheriff fired again. 

The gorilla tried to rise. A fleck of crimson 
foam showed upon the fangs. With a full-throated 
snarl, the great ape came upright and shambled 
toward him with hairy arms extended. 

Through a more careful selection of ap- 
propriate verbs and adjectives, the suspense 
in this second passage is heightened. 


R*: STRAINT should be used in the se- 
lection of the incidents you plan to use 
in a proposed story. Novelette material can- 
not be crammed into a short story success- 
fully. It is an essential of the short story 
that it must create but a single effect upon 
the reader. This effect is created by a care- 
ful selection of incident material, such scenes 
as shall drive this effect most forcibly into 
the reader’s consciousness. 

Look at this next bit: 

Suddenly ignoring Stevens, Shane reached down 
a hamlike hand and raised cautiously from. the 
floor a tumbler of raw whisky, and placing it to 
his thick lips drained it at a single gulp. He wiped 
the surplus from his thick lips witis a sweat- 
stained sleeve, then tugged thoughtfully at his 
squarish, close- cropped beard. 

Obviously there is entirely too much ver- 
biage in the above passage, even for a scene 
depicting characteristic action. Would it not 
be better to write it with a careful eye to 
verbs and adjectives which depict without 
retarding the action? 

Suddenly Shane ignored Stevens. One huge 
hand swooped downward and came up with a 
tumbler of raw whisky which he drained with 
one gulp. He wiped his thick lips with a sweat- 
stained sleeve. 

3ut restraint can be carried too far. Sup- 
pose it were written: 

Shane ignored Stevens. One hand raised a 
tumbler of raw whisky to his lips. He drained it, 
then wiped his mouth with his sleeve. 

This last passage states exactly what he 
did, but omits all Shane’s characteristics, 
thus decreasing the reader’s interest. Re 
straint is a virtue but, like fire, and water, 
it is dangerous and can be a two-edged tool. 
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For the pulps, what would be good restraint, 
is sad over-writing for a market such as 
Harper’s. And what is nice writing in Story 
is too barren in detail for a WVild W’est pulp. 
Your writing must suit your market. 


(Continued from page 11) 

RED WING, MINN.—A man’s body, 
trussed up and gagged, was found in a box 
car today alongside a lurid cover from a de- 
tective magazine which gave an almost ex- 
act representation of the box car victim. 
The clothes of the dead man were of fash- 
ionable cut. 

Well, it’s been a long time since we’ve read a 


murder written around a magazine office. Aren’t 
we about due? 


LONDON.—A woman has just paid 
$250 for a radiophone—to play one record 
only. 

When it is played, a dog’s bark is heard, 
followed by a man’s cry of “Who’s there?” 

The purchaser is a widow, living with an 
elderly maid in a district which has had epi- 
demics of burglaries. 

With her new radiophone loudspeakers 
will be installed in every room, the radio- 
phone will be connected with ‘“‘invisible 
light” alarms across each window, and any 
would-be thief will get the shock of his life 
if he tries to enter. 


There sure is a trick way of explaining away 
noises in the night. 


HOUSTON, TEX.—Josie Davidson, 26, 
says she is going to continue to be a cafe 
waitress even though she has inherited 
$150,000. 

Josie told newspapermen she had known 
for 10 days she had inherited $150,000 from 
her late husband’s estate, but wouldn’t tell 
anyone for fear they wouldn’t like her when 
they found out she was wealthy. 


Her sudden wealth makes no difference to 
her, Josie says, and she said she intended to 
“ ~ 

deal ’em off the arm.” 


Josie is a real exception. Why not an article 
on what happens to people who win big prize 
money? Or big football stars? Or big names on 
ow ten years ago? Baseball stars 15 years 
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D’Orsay Scores Again! 


If you are seeking success in the field of 
creative writing 


THE PROFIT IN WRITING 
Laurence D’Orsay’s latest book is indis- 
pensable to you. It gives short-cuts to 
the editor’s checkbook. The volume cov- 
ers entirely fresh ground and is a com- 
plete guide to successful authorship. 

Price $3.00—carriage prepaid. 
a 
STORIES YOU CAN SELL 
by Laurence D’Orsay 
is a “best seller” among those who seek 
careers in authorship. It is a book of 
ALL PRACTICE and NO THEORY. 
Price $3.00—carriage prepaid. 
ee 0 eed 
COMBINATION BARGAIN OFFER! 
Both books, carriage prepaid, $5.00 
(Mr. D’Orsay will personally autograph 
them, if desired.) 


PARKER, STONE & BAIRD CO. 
PUBLISHERS 
241 E. 4th Street Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Complete 


Who’s Who Now 
Being 


TO ALL POETS IN AMERICA: 


If you wish to be represented in the first comprehensive Who's 
Who In American Poetry ever to be published, you are invited 
to write at once for your questionnaire form. This volume of over 
600 pages will contain complete and accurate information con- 
cerning all living poets and poetry editors of America. It will 
be an indispensable adjunct to every author, editor, library and 
publisher. Who’s Who In American Poetry is being published by 
The Galleon Press, well known for its authoritative compilations 
of American Poetry and distinctive books. Poets are urged to 
write at once for a copy of the free questionnaire. 

“‘Who’s Who In American Poetry’’ will be priced at $3.75 a 
copy. Poets whose listings are accepted will be asked to pur- 
chase one copy of the volume. There is no application fee or 
charge for listing. 

THE GALLEON PRESS, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 







































































WRITER’S 





"The Writer's 1935 
Year Book and 
Market Guide" 

published each year 

by 

WRITER'S DIGEST 

will be on sale at 
all newsstands 
February 20th. 

Price, 25c. 


ADVERTISING FORMS ON THE 
YEAR BOOK CLOSE TIGHT 
JANUARY 25th 








A NEW YEAR RESOLUTION 


RESOLVED: To continue faithfully the sincere and help 
ful service | have been giving in the past. 


Editing, Revision, Criticism, Typing and Marketing for 
30 cents a page. Typing only, 10c a page. 


ALTA WATSON 


270 Arthur Street Freeport, L. |., New York 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Accurately, neatly, promptly. Money back 
guarantee. 35c 1,000 words. Free Carbon. 


CONNECTICUT MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 
P. O. Box 1293 Hartford, Conn. 














Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers 


DIGEST 


Bulletin 

For the past several months, in order to prevent 
any possible editorial prejudice, the mail clerk at 
the American Magazine has been pasting a black 
ribbon over the writer’s name on all contributed 
manuscripts. Thus, the editors reading the scripts 
have no knowledge of the names of respective 
authors. From the American Magazine comes this 
smashing verification of their original plan: 

(Special to Writer’s Digest) 

“All unsolicited scripts sent to American Maga- 
gine are read first by two readers ; a young woman 
and a mature man; then in turn by our fiction 
editor, managing editor and editor-in-chief. All 
can reject a story, but only the editor-in-chief may 
purchase. Our sealed fiction system of concealing 
the writer’s name from the editorial reader is the 
logical development of our efforts to publish the 
new and different. It has been in operation several 
months and is still an experiment. 

“Thus far the majority of stories emerging from 
our acid test have been written by skilled, estab. 
lished name writers, although a number of brilliant 
new ones have broken through. Contrary to the 
average beginner’s belief, new talent is the life 
blood of any magazine, and consequently the search 
for fresh viewpoints and enthusiasms coupled with 
writing ability is unceasing on the part of all able 
editors. Our new system not only gives the be- 
ginner a better chance, but also eliminates the 
warmed-over potatoes of big name writers by 
throwing all contributors, big and small, into open 
competition with each other.” 


Personals 
(Continued from page 8) 
SHORT-SHORT STORY-POEM CONTEST — Stamp 


brings particulars. Falcon Writers’ Club, 1035 
Knowlton St., Rockford, Illinois. 





OZARK authority will furnish any information on 
Ozarks for 25c. Claude Johnson, Romance, Arkansas, 


WRITERS DIGEST—PERSONALS—JAN ... 
POSSIBLE JOBS——Colorful literature. List 50 “Arizona 
“dude” ranches 25c coin. Arizona questions sincerely 
answered by resident old-timer who knows the Mexi- 
can Borderland—Health Seekers’ Heaven. Enclose 
30c each question—4 for dollar bill. Plots for 
“Westerns” (new, stimulating). Mrs. Lena Robbins, 
1133 Rincon Court, Tucson, Arizona. 





LADY—tTalented writer of lyrics wants connections 
with honest composer, looking for quality. Box J-6. 


SECRETARY TO HIRE—To someone traveling to or 
living in warm climate preferably. Writes King’s 
English. Particularly interested in authors. Eight 
years’ experience with busy executive. New York 
suburbanite. Box J-7. 


NEW YEAR’S GREETINGS!—Begin 1935 right. Join 
while reduced rates prevail. (Stamp, please.) Ace 
Club, P. O. Box 18, Cicero, IIl. 


SKETCHES for 
For editorial examination. 
ville, Ohio. Stamp, please. 


YOUNG WRITER, artists’ photographer, experienced, 
chauffeur; will work for professional. References. 
Kenneth Paul, care Brihl Studio, Tiffin, Ohio. 


FARMERS-WRITERS!—Sell farm articles. Samples, 
ideas, instructions, 25c. H. Olson, Route 1, Ash- 
land, Wis. 


AUTHORS’ GUIDE announces its first quarterly short 
story contest. $50 in prizes. Stamped envelope 
brings details. 3620 Milwaukee, Chicago. 


ANN WILLIAMS PROPHETESS. Write your prob- 
lems in full. She can help you. Readings, $1.00. 
1100 Narragansett Boulevard, Edgewood, R. I. 








Syndicate Strips, Serials, Comics. 
Freeburn Artist, Hicks- 
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Dummies With Names 

(Continued from page 27) 
want to know the physical characteristics of 
each, not only how they look but their pe- 
culiarities of gesture down to the number of 
times they tap a cigarette before using it 
and the degree to which their eyebrows ex- 
press surprise and interrogation. 

There are other things I want to know 
about each character, but this outline will 
give you an idea. Much of it may never 
enter the story, but if I know the charac- 
ters, I can see them in the different scenes 
and know, to a certain extent, what each 
would do in that situation. They are not 
just dummies with names. 

Then, knowing my characters, I try when 
writing to keep myself out of the story. In- 
stead of telling about the action, I try to 
keep to the character from whose viewpoint 
the scene is being told. What he thinks, 
sees, hears, feels, smells, tastes—these I give 
as he experiences them. 

The invention is not my own. It is bor- 
rowed from Homer to Huysman and Hardy, 
from the popular writers of today in this 
country and England. It has worked very 
well for them, and is still proving effective. 
Try it. I believe you'll find it will help you. 





SNAPPY “PEE-WEE” PLOTS—Surprise endings. 50c 
each. Satisfaction guaranteed. Earl Marlowe, 3620 
Milwaukee, Chicago. 


DOPE SHOP—Information; any subject. 
tions or extended research. Accurate, prompt, rea- 
sonable. Colin Kerr Cameron, 43-38 Forty-seventh 
Street, Sunnyside, Long Island City, New York. 


ADVISORY SERVICE—Three questions, $1. Research, 
experienced, reasonable. Box 193, Station “G,”” New 
York City. 


LET THE NORTH STAR point your way. Ten ques- 
tions answered, $1. Complete life reading and ten 
questions answered, $1.50. Estrella North Stanley, 
137 Bangor Street, Augusta, Maine. 


WORKING WRITERS—Start 1935 with efficient 
Ft — Pg eee Character Delineation” for 

% eartfelt characterizations and plots that 
EARN CHECKS, $1. Another tool. [aes apaeinnes 
said contrasted under emotional heads, 25c. Juve- 
nile exclamations, “saids,” etc., 1c. Working 
Writers’ Service, Mercer Island, Wash. 


Single ques- 


DOLLARS in — 
instruction, _ clippings. 
El Centro, Calif. 


l Definite, practical 
Imperial Service, T. R. Minshew, 


DOLLARS in graphanalysi 
a ysis. I mak i 
handwriting, so can YOU. Fifty cane wees wane 


ou 
“4 copy, me. R. Hall, Graph-analyst, El Centro, 


YOUNG WOMAN desi i ; 
iss Harriet jing, asten e work with writer. 


PUBLISH 
your own magazine, pamphlet, inst 
booklet or advertising novelty. Stamp Wh ect ms 


ness-bui 
Reston ene suggestions. Adservice, 462 Berwick, 
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DETECTIVE STORY WRITERS! 
o 

Are you stuck with some detail in that Detective Story, or 
Mystery Radio Drama? 

I specialize in both. My own mystery dramas now on the air. 

Research—criminology, poisons, latest police methods. One 
of the country’s largest libraries and finest crime laboratories 
at my disposal. 

Any Question—answered in detail. 50c¢ each. 

_ Radio Scripts—$2.00 each. Includes marketing through New 
York Agency. 

PULP DETECTIVE STORIES—$1.00 up to 4,000 words. 

Salable stories must have feeling and suspense, thrills and 
chills. It’s only a professional trick. I'll show you how. 48- 


hour service. 
WILLIAM G. BOGART 
P. O. Box 3 Price Hill, Ohio 








CABIN IN THE PINES 


publishers of BETTER VERSE, is dedicated to lower publishing 
prices and stricter fairness to poets and writers. Located in the 
pines and woods of northern Minnesota we are avoiding high 
taxes and overhead of the cities and passing along these ad- 
vantages to those for whom we publish. We are to publish 
AMERICAN POETS’ DIRECTORY this Fall, to include the 
names and addresses (or @ brief biographical or achievement 
sketch) of active poets of the nation. 


Inquire of Irl Morse, Publisher, Akeley, Minnesota 








WRITERS 


All manuscripts typewritten according to editorial requirements: 
Prose, plays, photoplays, radio script, 50 cents per thousand 
words. Poetry, 25 cents page. Minor corrections and carbon 
copy included free. Service guaranteed efficient and satisfactory. 


BERTHA O. FRIEND 
600 West 138th Street New York City, N. Y. 





We publish, print, criticize, type 


and sell stories and books. Screen, stage, and radio 
skits. Send $1.00 and return postage with manu- 
scripts. We will either buy, sell on commission or 
criticize and return your manuscript. Safe with us. 


HARRY CARSCALLEN 
Glendale, California 





Kimlin Drive 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
Founded in 1893 by James Knapp Reeve 


Offers EXPERT criticism and marketing advice 
upon short stories, long stories, articles, poetry. 
THAT DEFT TOUCH that only experience is able 
to give has reclaimed many a heretofore unsalable 
manuscript. Gratified clients come back year after 
year for the constructive criticism which turns re- 
jections into acceptances. 

Particular attention is given to instructing begin- 
ners in technic of writing and editorial requirements. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
Special rates for criticism, revision, typing, marketing 
Bank and Clients’ References 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


AGNES M. REEVE, Franklin, O. 
POETS! Start the New Year Right! 


%* SECRETS OF SELLING VERSE. $1; * SIGNS AND MARK- 
ERS, Road Information for Hitchhikers Along the Literary High- 
way, $1; * VERSE TECHNIQUE SIMPLIFIED, $1; * VERSE 
FORMS OLD AND NEW, $1. * Each of these contains 900 
PLACES TO SEND POEMS. THE PRACTICAL RHYMER, 
handbook and rhyme dictionary, $1; FIRST AID FOR FICTION- 
ISTS, with fiction market list, $1. Any 2 books, $1.75; 3, $2.50; 
4, $3.00; 5, $3.50; 6, $4.00. Send self-addressed, stamped envelope 
for Kaleidograph 1935 Prize Program, $110 cash prizes, free an- 
thology plan, poetry book contest, handwriting analysis by Ann 
Jensen, etc. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Monthly, $2 a year, 25c @ copy) 


702 N. Vernon St. 

















Dallas, Texas 
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Typing of books, stories, plays, poetry, 


theses by experienced manuscript typist. Carbon 
copy furnished. Minor corrections. ‘Scripts mailed 
flat. 40c per 1,000 words. Special rate on books. 
Mimeographing. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
26 Amherst Road Wellesley, Mass. 








COLLABORATE 


on a strictly ‘50-50’’ basis. You supply the ideas. I supply 
the technique—vivid descriptions; characters that live; novel, 
original plots; irue-to-life dialogue, etc. Each of us receives 
one-half the proceeds. Ideas for Radio and Stage Presentation; 
Book Length Texts on Travel, Fiction, Psychology, Current 
Trends & Problems, Sociciogy; Autobiographies, etc., also de- 
veloped and re-written on 50-50 Royalty Basis. Nation-wide sales 
contacts. Enclose $1. Reading Fee with each script submitted. 
Recommended by writers, editors, and publishers everywhere. 


N. RALPH NATHALE Studio 101. 814 44th Ave. 


San Francisco, California 


*POEMS AND 
STORIES WANTED! 


Cane GALLEON PRESS takes pleasure in an- 
nouncing that it is now considering con- 
tributions to the 1935 edition of American 
Lyric Poetry and for a fiction volume to be 
entitled “The American Scene.” 





Contributions for American Lyric poetry 
should not exceed 32 lines for a poem; manu- 
scripts submitted to “The American Scene” 
must be fiction, not over 1000 words and may 
be either stories or character studies with an 
American background. $300 in prizes are of- 
fered for the best manuscripts submitted as 
well as a book publication prize for the best 
poetry submitted. No reading fees. A com- 
plete prospectus detailing the rules for sub- 
mission may be had without charge by ad- 
dressing Book Department. Because of the 
experimental nature of these volumes accepted 
contributors will be asked to support the ven- 
ture to the extent of purchasing a few copies 
of the book in which their work is included. 


THE GALLEON PRESS 
175 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 














TYPISTS WANTED! 


Make your typewriter earn good money for 
you during your spare hours, typing 
manuscripts for authors. 

Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
Wariter’s Dicest will bring to you? 
Write today for advertising rate card and full details. 


Inquiry must be accompanied with credit 
and character references. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
WRITER’S DIGEST 
Desk T, 


22 E. 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Six Of A Chain 
(Continued from page 32) 
killed Lois when she tried to shoot him as 
he was breaking down the door of the lab- 
ratory to save Stella from the fire. The 
fungus-death used by the Ainus and by Lois 
also has a scientific explanation. 

“Writers who want to sell to Terror Tales 
and Dime Mystery should carefully study 
these books before sending in stories; fiction 
must be specially written to fit them,” Mr. 
Terrill warns. ‘Most of the scripts we have 
to return on these magazines fall down be- 
cause they are revolting horror stories with- 
out the emotional terror we require. Or, the 
writers send us detective stories — yarns 
which may be perfectly all right for some 
of the detective magazines—but which are 
entirely out of line with our requirements. 
We certainly are urgently in need of good 
stories written directly to fit our policy. We 
use shorts to 6,000, novelettes of 10,000 and 
novels of about 17,000 words in these two 
magazines.” 


R. TERRILL also has two action-de- 

tective magazines, The Spider and 
Operator 5. These offer only a limited mar- 
ket, for the lead stories are written to order. 
But they buy two or three short stories of 
about 5,000 words for each. 

“In The Spider we want the story of the 
crime fighter who is a sort of Robin Hood, 
or who engages in it for the spirit of ad- 
venture, or a combination of both,” Mr. 
Terrill told me. “They should be essen- 
tially fast-action stories in which the villian 
is diabolically clever, but the hero manages 
to outwit him. The story where the hero is 
in constant physical danger and comes to 
grips with the villain—not the deductive de- 
tective story with fancy clues.” 

“In Operator 5 the short stories must fea- 
ture a Secret Service operative who should 
be fighting a menace of national importance. 
The locale should be either the United States 
or one of its possessions.” 

These six magazines are brought out by 
Popular Publications, Inc., at 205 East 42nd 
St., N. Y. C. Bulletin: Popular have another 
pulp to its string—‘Horror Tales.” 
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1934-35 Model.” 
neither of the authors are professors, or prognos- 
ticators, or Forward Looking, or anything else 
screwy. They write sex novels that I happen to 
know are thoroughly successful ones, since I have 
ranted the last two years from end to end of the 
United States and taken a look in at circulating li- 
braries in almost every state in the union. The 
babies who have written this book can do what 
almost none of the other authors of writing text- 
books can do; they can write the sort of thing they 
treat upon in the book capably themselves .. . and 
the first question anyone reading a book on writing 
should ask himself is: has the author written, by 
volume, ten times as much published material of 
the sort he talks about in the book, as would be 
represented by the wordage in the book on writing 
he has written? 
in the nearest wastebasket. The market is full of 
books on writing by idiots who couldn’t write any- 
thing salable to save their souls. 
shelf full of that, sweep it clean and put in its 
stead Storm’s and Scott’s book. It is more practical. 
.W. 





“WRITING THE SEX NOVEL 1934-’35 Model 
By Exrtiot Storm AND ANTHONY ScoTT 


A BOOK REVIEW [unedited] By JACK WOODFORD 


HE competition in the sex novel industry 
has become keen. One who knows the mar- 
ket as I do after sixteen years of tussling 
with it and being thrown time and time again 
would have known, two years ago that the sex 
novel industry was due for a boom because all the 
wise guys, all the professional criticisers, all the 
oracles in the commercial writing racket had it 
doped out that the sex novel was on the chute. 

Whenever you find this tribe in complete agree- 
ment that a thing is going to happen next year, or 
a couple of years from now, you can always be 
certain that the opposite from that thing is going 
to happen. In “Trial and Error,’ and in various 
articles during the past two years I pointed out 
that the sex novel market was waxing, while all 
my esteemed colleagues declared it was waning. 
Those who took my tip are eating regularly now. 

The most successful “literary” novel this season, 
“Appointment in Samarra,” is a sex novel. Nine- 
tenths of the best sellers during the last three sea- 
sons have been sex novels, as a reading of them 
will show. Even the mystery novel, such as “The 
Thin Man,” has gone into the sex field. The prat- 
ers, the well wishers and the “it ought to be” prog- 
nosticators will still tell you as they have been 
telling anyone who would listen to them ever since 
the first novel (a sex novel) “The Satyricon” was 
written, that next season will see the last of the 
sex novel. No season that you or I live to see 
will ever see the last of the sex novel. It is the 
one dead sure bet for the commercial fiction writer, 
just as I pointed out two years ago, while all the 
thoughtful ones were shaking their heads and de- 
claring that the day of the sex novel was done. 

I intended some day to write another writer’s 
text giving, step by step, in far greater detail, the 
construction of the contemporary sex novel and its 
specialized nature, touching upon the large new 
circulating library field. 

Thank God I don’t have to do it, since it has 


been done perfectly by Elliot Storm and Anthony 


Scott in a book called “Writing the Sex Novel 
Fortunately for their readers 


If he hasn’t, the book belongs 


If you have a 
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, © PROFESSIONAL ; 
> MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 


S For reading and opinion—why your manuscript 
> did not sell—send $1 with any ’script up to 
> 6,000 words. Add 15c for each thousand more 
P and prepay the postage. This includes sales 
possibilities. For full letter of professional 
» criticism with side annotations on your style, 
> dialogue, plot, characterization, etc., and how 
|p to rebuild your material, send $1.75 for 3,000 
> words—20c for each thousand more. If it can 
> be sold, we will pound every market till we sell 
it. Write first if you wish. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU, 
> 3186 Broadway New York , 
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POEMS ¢ SONGS 


We Want Original Popular, Semi-Popular or Sacred 
Poems and aaa for Immediate Consideration. 
Kindly enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope 
with all inquiries or material submitted. 


M. M. M. MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
Dept. O. D. Studio Bldg. Portland, Ore. 








BE A PRESS AGENT 


Establish your own Publicity Bureau. Join Na- 
tional Press Syndicate. We furnish plans, com- 
plete information, and assignments—show you 
how to earn immediate Cash Returns, offer you 
profitable opportunity to do some publicity work 
for us. ‘Ten Dollars starts you on way to 
steady income. Send stamp for “Tips on Pub- 
licity Writing.”” It contains money making ideas. 


National Publicity 
Institute 


1541 N. Western Ave., Dept. 912 
Hollywood, Calif. 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 
BEAUTIFUL ELITE TYPE 

First copy on Ham- 
bond; carbon free. Extra first and last 
i spelling, punctuation and grammar. 
Every page proof-read. Mailed flat. Forty cents 1,000 words, 
20% discount on 20,000 or over. Poetry, 2c per line. 


NORMA E. ROSE 
4715 W. Lloyd Street 


accurate, and technically perfect. 
mermill 20-pound 
sheets. Corrections in 


Neat, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 








WIN $$ in CONTESTS! 


HEALY’S CONTEST BULLETIN lists the ‘‘eream’’ of con- 
tests monthly, offering thousands of cash prizes for Photos, 
Jokes, Essays, Poems, Letters, Stories, Recipes, ete. Also win- 
ning entries and articles to help YOU win! 

SPECIAL—subscription now HALF PRICE—only $1 per year. 
Latest copy 20 cents—none free. Order yours NOW! 


WILLIAM U. HEALY 
20 W. Washington Oklahoma City, Okla. 











AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS 
WANTED!!! TO TYPE 


Attractive work on an excellent grade, rag-content 
bond paper at 40c per thousand words, which in- 
cludes free carbon and minor corrections. Poetry, 
1% cents per line. Books at a discount. All work 
mailed flat. Try me. 


BELLE H. REYNOLDS, Literary Typist 





95-66 113th Street Richmond Hill, N. Y. 
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TWO EDITORS ASKED FOR MORE! 


Last month two editors who bought stories from ESCRITOIRE 
students asked for more of their work. One suggested that the 
writer build a series on the character. 

ESCRITOIRE TRAINING is sympathetic, individual, per- 
sonal. We do not send you a set of pamphlets on the short- 
story and leave you to work things out. We help you at every 
turn. You pay a big part of the cost with a story we help 
you to write. 

WE WANT YOU TO PUT US TO THE TEST. Send us 
one of your stories and only one dollar. We will give you a 
complete analysis of the story worth several times this charge, 
and if you decide to work with us, credit the dollar on your 
fees. And, of course, we'll tell you all about THE ESCRI- 
TOIRE Idea and Method. 

“FINDING YOU WAS THE TURNING POINT in my 
career.”’ This experience of a student, now a recognized pro- 
fessional, may be yours. Send your story today. 

THE ESCRITOIRE 
WALTER HARBIN, Director 
Home Office: 2701 Monterey Street, B, San Antonio, Texas 
Sales Office: 151 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








CELEBRATED EDITORS AND AUTHORS 


Recommend the 


UNIFIED SALES PLAN 


for marketing Bocks, Stories, Plays, Articles. 
SEND FOR FREE CIRCULAR W-135 


OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 


4333 Castello Avenue Chicago, U. S. A. 


waxe MONEY: CAMERA 


134,000 photos SOLD EVERY WEEK by people who know how 
to take the kind of pictures wanted by newspapers, magazines, 
advertisers. We teach you, at low cost, how to take real human- 
interest pictures that SELL. Learning by our method, in spare 
time, is fascinating, easy! Our marketing service helps you to 
quick, nation-wide sales. Write now for FREE BOOK that tells you 
how fo earn while you learn. UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, 
Dept. 61, 10 W. 33rd St., N. Y. C. 


CAUGHT SHORT! 


ON SHORT SHORTS! ... Many, many markets... N. Y. 
City publication asks me for 600 to 700 word sketches, 5c a 
word; New Jersey magazine for shorts of 1200, stories up to 
3500, 3c a word, etc., etc. Let’s see those contest rejects! 
I’VE SOLD REJECTS, AND I HANDLE ALL LENGTHS. 
THIS MONTH ONLY, ANY LENGTH STORY. 
$1 PLUS POSTAGE. (LET’S TRY IT!) 


JOHN T. KIERAN 
114 Chester Dr. Danville, Ill. 


2,000 MARKETS 


Every reliable market that buys work from free lance 
writers is listed in “THE WRITER’S MARKET”, 1935 
edition. Price $3.00 postpaid. The only accurate, up- 
to-date, complete market directory. Order from 
Writer’s Digest, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Pay Us With Stories 


Which We Help You Write 


We will furnish you six sure-fire formulas, help you 
write ten short stories around them, and take five 
of the completed stories for our sole pay. This is 
the step-by step collaboration which you have long 
wanted. Write us for complete details and the 
names and addresses of those we have helped. We 
require a $5 deposit to insure the safe return of our 
formulas. The deposit is returned to you when the 
assignments are completed. 

* Established in 1928 

% Continuous advertising in the Digest 

% 1700 satisfied clients 

%* Chamber of Commerce Reference 


SHORT STORY WRITERS 
CAPE GIRARDEAU - - - MISSOURI 


























Writer’s DiIGEst 
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Greeting Card Verse Markets 
(Continued from page 22) 

The Art Point Studios, Sebastopol, Calif, 
(Conventional Christmas greetings only), 
No relatives or “specials.” Fifty cents per 
line. 

Messenger Corporation (Auburn Greeting 
Card Division), Auburn, Ind. Twenty-five 
cents per line. O. K. McKittrick, Pur 
chasing Agent. 

Bluebird Studios, Fitchburg, Mass. Boxed 
assortment material. 

The Hampton Art Company, 470 Atlantic 
Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Henderson Lithographing Company, Nor- 
wood Station, Cincinnati, Ohio. Fifty cents 
per line. Bernard Ungar. 

Liberty Greeting Card Company, Canton, 
Pa. Fifty cents per line. 

Well written Christmas sentiments with a 
clever twist might find a “home” with The 
Rose Company, Twenty-fourth and Bain- 
bridge, Philadelphia, Pa., just at this time. 
Twenty-five cents per line. Report within 
ten days. H. M. Rose, Jr., Editor. 

Mr. Fred Rust, President, Rust Craft 
Publishers, Inc., will undoubtedly wind up 
buying for his Valentine and Easter lines 
this month. Rust Craft will buy ANY out- 
standing sentiment at ANY time, but buy 
the majority of their Christmas and New 
Year material between January and June, 
and Valentine and Easter material between 
June and December. Reports are prompt, 
the rate is 50 cents per line, and Mr. Rust 
is one of those Editors to write home about. 

Very clever everyday material may find 
a welcome with Miss Becky Wadsworth, 
Editor, The Stanley Company, Dayton, 0. 


Bulletin 


(Last-minute radio market note) 
Here’s a transcription market: The General 
Broadcasting Company, 501 Madison Ave., N. Y.¢. 
Mr. Langlois of this company tells me he is always 
interested in good show ideas and scripts. They 
are particularly in the market now for juvenile 
script acts. This doesn’t mean kiddie stuff—radio’ 
idea of juveniles differs from magazines. They ap- 
peal to the 10 to 15 year age and want a serial 
that has plenty of thrills and action; the sort 0 
thing kid listeners seem to be enjoying. If they 
can land a series that combines this with an accuratt 
historical background, so much the better. Mr. 
Langlois would also like to see a good script with 
plenty of drama and punch that deals with @ 
modern American family; not, however, the slow 
moving character type of script but a really de 
matic story along these lines. 
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Nashville Market Letter 


By Tuomas J. MacWILiiaMs 


RITERS of juvenile material and 

of Sunday School matter will find 

ready markets in Nashville’s two 
publishing concerns dealing in this type of 
periodical. 

At the Methodist Publishing 
following papers declared themselves to be 
in need of manuscripts : 

@ Haversack. R. L. Hunt, Editor. 810 
Broad Street. Published for boys of teen 
age. In market for short stories, 1,500-3,000 
words length. Uses serials of approxi- 
mately six chapters, around 2,000 words to 
Short articles on practically any 
very 


House the 


chapter. 
subject of interest 
little verse. 


to the boy. Uses 
@ Torchbearer. R. L. Hunt, Editor. 810 
Broad Street. For girls of teen age. 
quirements for fiction and articles are the 
same as those of the Haversack. The 
Torchbearer does use verse and is always in 
the market for good poems. 

é Epworth Highroad. R. L. Hunt, Editor. 
810 Broad Street. A monthly magazine 
which circulates largely to the League mem- 
bers of the Methodist church. Uses mostly 
articles of a nature that deals with organiza- 
tion methods, entertainment ideas, and the 
problems of youth. Uses considerable verse. 


Re- 


@ Boys and Girls. Mrs. W. B. Ferguson, 
Editor. 810 Broad Street. A story paper 


for children from the ages of 7-12. For its 
younger readers it is in need of stories of 
700-1000 words length. The preferred 
length for stories for its older readers is 
around 1000-2000 words. Serials of 6 to 8 
chapters, 1200-1500 words per chapter. Pre- 
fer stories about children’s natural interests 
and activities. Especially in the market for 
good short verse, averaging 8 to 24 lines. 
Buys a few short articles of an informa- 
tional nature as fillers, suitable for its older 
readers, 

Rate of payment for the above periodicals 
is % cent a word for fiction, and payment 
for verse according to use and merit. All 
payment on acceptance. 


® The Cokesbury Press. Curtis B. Haley, 


JANUARY, 
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LEARN FICTION SOLIDLY 


Do you want reu! results or only gaudy claims? I do only 
one thing—take your artistie and commercial fiction ability, 
whatever it may be, and increase it. I promise only sincere 
work to make you fee! your fees to me were a very good 


investment Honest diagnosis of your prospects; thorough 
constructive criticism of fiction and articles; a ‘‘one-man’’ 
course of instruction—no set program but entirely deter- 


mined by your individual needs. No assistants, marketing, 
poetry, plays or scenarios. An intensive four-lesson Course. 
Neither 4 nor 40 lessons can cover fiction, but this Course 
aime to set you on your feet and teach you to walk alone, 
guarding against mechanical rules, meeting your individual 
needs Back of me are 25 vears as magazine editor (Ad- 
venture, Delineator, ete.) and 5 as independent teacher and 
critic; my standing is known, particularly as finder and 
developer of new writers: my three books are standard. 
Write for Booklet B. Special service for advanced writers. 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman - Carmel, N. Y. 








PRESS AGENTS 


Public Relations Directors, Students of Publicity 
Writing! The Encyclopedia of Publicity suggests a 
million publicity ideas, stunts, angles. Used, en- 
dorsed by famous publicity experts who earn up to 
$20,000 a year. Write for “Tips on Publicity Writ- 
ing,”’ valuable free booklet. 

NATIONAL PUBLICITY INSTITUTE 


1541 N. Western Ave., Dept. 915, Hollywood, Calif. 








/ Have YOU Tried It! 


Richard Burton’s FREE 


your Story-Writing 


Write today for Dr. 
Analysis Test of ability, and 
information on the Richard Burton Course in Cre- 
itive Writing. It may lead to your own self- 
discovery and a successful career, as it has for 
30 Many others. 





Dr. Burton 


RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, Inc. 


102-5 Burton Bide. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


VESPERS 


HENRY PICOLA, Editor 
Enter $10 sonnet contest. Subscribers given pref- 
erence. 20c¢ per copy, $2.00 yearly. Send auto- 
graphed photo to our International Poetry Shrine. 
966 E. 25th St., Paterson, N. J. 











FOUND 


A typist with a heart and a market for your scripts 
when you read this. 30c per 1000 words. Postage, 
carbon, minor corrections, market tips, free. If your 
stories will sell my service will sell ’em. 


Vv. GLENN CASNER 


REPTON KENTUCKY 





DO YOU PLOT? 


When you_send me a story script for overhauling 
find out. Plot weakness is a common story fault. But plotting 
may be learned. And if you are stuck in the midst of story 
action—why, maybe I can untangle you as I have others. My 


you soon 


service circulars free. My eight concise preachments covering 
story writing, $1 bill. 
(Manuscript Critic—Literary Adviser) 


Route 1 Hemet, Calif. 





ATTENTION, PLEASE! 


Save TIME and MONEY. Send your manuscripts 
to us first; then to the Editors. Our fee includes 
a thorough, honest Criticism. Detailed Corrective 
Suggestions and New Market Prospects. All Radio 
Scripts $1, Shorts $2, Novelettes $5, Novels $10. 
Try us once; you will again. Cash or Money Order, 
P. E. ARNOLD & SON 
9 Annette Place Merrick, New York 
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P. EDMUND ACKERMAN 
THE TEN OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES 
TO YOU OF MY SERVICE 
NEW YORK CITY LOCATION: I contact the 
world’s largest markets for short stories, 
novelettes, plays, and motion picture material. 

PERSONAL SUBMISSION: Your material re- 
ceives better attention than mail submission. 
Scripts reach editors in better condition. 
Through my editorial contacts I know what 
editors are buying. I do not rely on a pub- 
lished market report. 

CRITICISM and PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS: 

re the results of my editorial contacts de- 
veloped through personal submission. They 
are based entirely on the present day markets 
and their trend. 

INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION: You receive indi- 
vidual attention on each script. Not a general 
report that may or may not fit that script. 

INTELLIGENT SERVICE: My criticism and 
suggestions are intelligent and given in terms 
that are easily understood. 

FRIENDLY SERVICE: I look to the minor 
points that frequently are not considered. I 
take a personal and friendly interest in your 


work. 

COOPERATION: I suggest the best markets 
for you to study, the best type of story for 
you to write. I give you new market tips. 
I help you to become a steady producer of 
marketable material. 

PRICE: Scripts of 6,000 words or less, 
each; 6,100 to 10,000 words, $2.00 each; 
10,100 to 25,000 words, $3.00 each; over 
25,000 words, $5.00 each. Commission on 
American sales, 10%. Foreign sales, 15%. 
Fee and return postage to accompany each 
script sent to me. 

ADVANTAGES: I make submissions quicker, 
better and at a savings to you over your mail 
submissions. You receive the benefit of my 
location, my editorial contacts and requests. 


GEN. P. O. BOX 101 NEW YORK CITY 


$1.00 











EXPRESSION 


Poems Worth While 
Sample Copies, 25 cents 
76 HEIGHTS ROAD RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 








own. 


P. O. Drawer 1619 


The Improved PLOT LADDER 

Vital in the Writing of Salable Stories 

Used by professionals. 40c coins. This month only. 

All previous offers withdrawn. 

A synopsis, four sample plots, a device 

for creating hundreds of original plots, 

method of analyzing published stories to 

All for $1.00 M. O. Prize Contest. 
PLOT LADDER SERVICE 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 


and method 
and correct 
perfect your 





BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
Wanted — All Subjects 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


MEADOR PUBLISHING CO. 


470 N. Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
By expert typist, accurately and promptly at 40¢ 
per thousand words. Good quality bond paper, and 
carbon copy. Mailed flat. Book lengths, 30c per 
thousand words; poetry, le per line. First class 
work guaranteed. 


MARGARET MURPHY 
4526 Evans Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 
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DIGEST 


Associate Editor. 810 Broad Street. Pur. 
chases manuscripts of book length on either 
theological or psychological themes. They 
use no fiction, no verse, and no juveniles, 
These books are usually accepted on royalty 
basis, although outstanding manuscripts are 
occasionally bought outright. Reports 
promptly. 


OUR publications at the Bapitst Sunday 

School Board are in the market for 
manuscripts. 
@ Challenge. Wallace Greene, Editor. 161 
Eighth Avenue N. For boys and girls 18 
years and up. Usual short stories 2000-3000 
words. Serials in 8-12 chapters, each chap- 
ter averaging 2500 words. Particularly in- 
terested at this time in illustrated articles on 
travel, biography, scientific developments, 
inventions—in fact, practically any topic of 
general interest to readers of adult age. In 
articles cite source and authority, giving 
volume and page, where possible. Very dis- 
criminating in use of verse, using only 
limited amount, not more than 3 or 4 stan- 
zas in length. 
@ Ambassador. Novella Dillard Preston, 
Editor. 161 Eighth Avenue N. For boys 
and girls 13-17. Uses same length fiction as 
Challenge. Overstocked with serials until 
fall, 1935. It is best to query the editor be- 
fore sending serials, as it may save you 
postage. Especially needs articles with sug- 
gestions on “Things to Make and Do,’ 
around 300-700 words. Also for suggestions 
on entertaining. There is always a chance 
here for brief informational fillers. Verse. 
© Sentinel. Novella Dillard Preston, Edi- 
tor. 161 Eighth Avenue N. For boys and 
girls 9-13. Short stories of approximately 
1600 words. Overstocked with serials until 
fall, 1935. (Query same as in Ambassador 
before sending serials.) The greatest thing 
needed now are articles on “Things to Do 
and Make,” and ideas and suggestions for 
games. Verse. 
© Story Time. Agnes Kennedy Holmes 
Editor. 161 Eighth Avenue N. For children 
of primary age, under 9. Is anxious to 
cure good stories around 600 words 
length. Uses no series or serials. Over 
stocked with verse at present time. Quotilg 
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Pur- 
1 either 
They 
veniles, er 4 ’ ut or e 
royalty 
ipts are 
‘om! Grace of God 

¢¢ ¢ 
Sunday E ASKED our artist to draw a picture of 
ket for bells cheerfully ringing out a New Year 
greeting to our readers—and this is what we 

or. 161 got. No lay reader will eyer fully understand 
= to 12 the vicissitudes of the editorial worker. Here 
sirls 18 ite aia 

; we were, all set to greet the New Year and 
00-3000 our readers in pleasant orthodox fashion, when 
‘h chap- along comes this cannibal. Who is he anyway? 
arly in- Whence does he come, and where does he go? 


There but for the grace of God goes the editor 
of Writer’s Dicest. And will I catch hell for 
pments, that. But, ah me, I can’t fool forever on 
topic Ol § = whimsies—ho, to work! 


ticles on 


age. In Consider, if you will, the big factor luck 
giving plays in your life. You fall, and break your 

‘ery dis-§ neck, or twist your ankle, or get caught by 
4 -§} God’s most charming creature who takes you 

1 only ° i 

= ’ to lunch, and divorces you two years later. 


4 stan- he . : 
Or a road before you divides. You flip a 


coin, and take the one branching to the left. 
Preston,f What might have happened had you gone to 
‘or boys the right? 
ction as You read an advertisement. It amuses you. 
is until You read it and pass on. What might have 
: happened had you answered it? This advertise- 
litor be- ment for instance deals with the Criticism De- 
ave yOu partment of Writer’s Dicest. For 16 years 
ith sug-f we have been charting writers on their best 
id Do.” literary course. Week after week, clients send 
us letters of gratitude for a sale made, a new 
field opened, a new talent discovered. Or let- 
a chance# ters of anger over a vanity that was crushed. 
Verse.{ What will happen if you send a script to our 
on, Edi Criticism Department ? 


rgestions 
























































joys and You might get the kind of help that will put ‘% 
imately YOU Over in short order; or the kind of frank 
wut ~§ candid advice that you haven't been taught to Rates for the 
als untlf take. The novel or story in your desk may be Criticism Department 
bassador three month’s from today if you answer of Writer’s Digest 
st thing this advertisement, and, as a result, your entire ee : : os 
a Do outlook changed, if the sale is large enough. sone — emonst should oe 
sons fa The road is before you, and it is now divi- 1,000 words.............. $1.00 

ding. Turn into our street and let us counsel 2,000 words.............. 2.00 

you, work with you, instruct you in step-by- 3,000 words.............. 3.00 
Holmes,§ step fashion—and who knows the result? The 4,000 words.............. 4.00 
children} ‘ates are reasonable, and are listed herewith. 5,000 words.............. 5.00 
ar ee eae 

; ; words cos C. er 10, s 

vords i WRITER'S DIGEST each additional 1,000 words cost 50c. 
. Overt 5 Sag ; Poetry 4 cents the line. 
Quoting ast 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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the editor, “Stories should be of things 
within the experience of childhood. Char- 
acter building stories preferred.”’ Needs 


articles on “How to Make.” 

Rate of payment are Yc word for fiction 
and aritcle, 50c to $1.00 for photographs, 
verse $1.00 to $2.50, depending on length, 
acceptance. 

Editors at both addresses stress the fact 
that they do not want stories of a “preachy” 
nature. And they are all anxious to discover 
and develop new writers who show merit, as 
there seems to be a scarcity of good writers 
in this field. 

@ Tennessee Sportsman. A new publication 
published monthly in the interest of hunting 
and fishing. Edited by Harry E. Fitzgerald. 
Published at 150 Fourth Avenue N. Is very 
anxious to examine manuscripts, and wants 
fiction on hunting and fishing, 2000 words 
in length. No serials. Articles on hunting 
and fishing, 250-800 words. If the article is 
unusual, there is no limit to length. Photo- 
graphs used with articles. Also anxious to 
get poems and jokes on hunting and fishing. 
Pay lc and up for fiction and articles, and 
approximately $1.00 for photographs. On 
acceptance. If possible, like Tennessee locale 
to stories. 

@ Southern Agriculturist. B. Kirk Rankin, 
Jr., Managing Editor. 1523 Broad Street. 
Fiction on general subjects 1200-3000 words. 
No serials. Agricultural articles, and gen- 
eral articles of interest to rural circulation. 
Also buys humorous drawings, cover de- 
signs, or illustrations for stories. Payment 
is made according to merit, on the 15th of 
month following publication. 
@..Tennessean Magazine Section. Helen 
Dahnke, Editor. 222 Fourth Avenue N. A 
16 page magazine supplement in the Sun- 
day edition of the Nashville Tennessean 
newspaper. No fiction. Uses articles of in- 
terest largely to the local and middle Ten- 
nessee circulation. Home-making, histori- 
cal, and articles of the unusual, with appeal 
to the territorial limits described above. 


HERE are two radio stations in Nash- 
ville. 


WSM. 50,000 watts. J. Oliver Riehl, 
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DIGEst 


Production Manager. Has a complete staff 
of continuity writers, and are capable of 
producing any script or type of program, 
Requirements are very high, and it is best 
to query the production manager first, or to 
send just the program idea or synopsis, 
Member NBC network. 

WLAC. 5,000 watts. F. C. Sowell, Jr, 
Production Manager. Affiliate station of 
the Columbia network. Full time operation 
and carries complete broadcasting service, 
Will probably arrange for broadcast of any 
outstanding program not now included on 
its schedule. 

Broadcast Features Service 
No outside material at present. 


Syndicate, 


Southern Salesman, F. B. Cummins, Editor and 
publisher. 502 Presbyterian Building. Suspended 
publication, but plans now under way to resume 
this paper shortly. Watch this magazine for future 
notices on requirements of this magazine. 

Presbyterian Advance. Combined with the Pres- 
byterian Tribune. Editorial offices moved to 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Southern Lumberman, 150 Fourth Avenue. Most 
of material furnished by regular cor ‘respondents, 
Not in market for unsolicited manuscripts. 

Tennessee Road Builder. Cotton States Building. 
Official organ of the Tennessee Road Builders As- 
sociation, and goes to contractors, road-builders, 
ete. Mostly staff-written. Best to query editor. 

Dixie Poultry Journal. R. H. Holman, Editor. 
110 Seventh Ave., North. (Editor attending conven- 
tion—couldn’t be Ramee ain 


Trade and Class Markets 
By Joun P. Lyons 

American City, now at 470 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. (Mo. 35c.) News items and news photos in 
the Public Works fields. 300 to 400 word shorts in 
municipal fields, improvements, equipment, traffic 
helps and control, etc. Pay 34c per word, 
for “each photo used”—no time payment stated. 

American Cemetery, removed to 520 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, Ill. (Mo. 30c.) Directed to the 
cemetery and memorial trades. News items of it- 
terest to this group and especially “the story, and 
photos, of monuments having unusual historical 
significance.” 

Fawcett Publications in New York are now @ 
1501 Broadway, instead of 52 Vanderbilt Avenue. 

Radioland, deals with prominent radio perform- 
ers, the bigger the better and calls for illustrated 
personality articles around 1500 words, done simi- 
larly to the type of material used in the movie fan 
magazines. Pay on acceptance at highest rates, 
with photographs bringing $5.00 each. 

Screen Book, and Screen Play, at this same ad- 
dress, 1501 Broadway, New York, want news items, 
unusual photos of popular screen favorites and 
personality articles 1000 to 2000 words, preferably 
with a news angle. Also buy anecdotes of the stats 
Pay on acceptance for good professional material 
photos bringing $5.00 each, wordage at high rates 
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American Creamery and Poultry Produce Re- 
view, 175 Chambers St., New York. (Wk. 5c.) 
Directed to both the producer and merchandiser of 
dairy and poultry produce. Buy a limited number 
of single photos, news items, and features, “short 
in preference to lengthy ones,” persons prominent 
in this trade, association activities, conventions, ex- 
hibits, advertising, merchandising, new establish- 
ments, equipment, etc. Pay on publication at rates 
“varying with the importance of the story.” 

Radio World, 145 W. 45th Street, New York. 
(Wk. 15c.) For the amateur builder and service 
man. Mostly staff made, but does consider “Serv- 
ie material stuff” of a technical nature that will 
be helpful to the radio fan and mechanic. Pay on 
publication at le per word, $1 each for sketches 
or photos. 

Canadian Automotive. Trade has absorbed Better 
Automotive Equipment. Address 481 University 
Avenue, Toronto, Ont., Canada. (Mo. 25c.) Di- 
rected to the manufacturer, jobber and retailer in 
Canada. Single photos and informal snapshots of 
persons prominent in this group; association activi- 
ties, conventions, etc. News items and photos, new 
establishments, equipment, advertising, trucks, etc., 
all of which must be Canadian. Illustrated articles, 
1000 to 1500 words, merchandising, how-to-do, 
garage management, repair-shop methods, adver- 
tising, accounting, short-cuts, kinks, which they 
prefer to be of Canadian locale. Pay on publica- 
tion at 20c per inch, $2.00 per photo. 

New York Post, 75 West Street, New York, 
N. Y. Evenings except Sunday. Pay $5.00 each 
for general news photos, black and white prints 
preferred. News feature stories, 2000 to 3000. 

Personal Mevies and Small Camera Photogra- 
thy, Canton, Ohio. (Mo. 10c.) Directed to the 
amateur movie maker and particularly “make a 
strong appeal on small camera photography, or so- 
called minature photography.” Single photos and 
news items of camera or movie club activities and 
anything of general interest pertaining to still and 
movie photography. Articles with suitable illus- 
tration, 1500 to 2000 words. Personal experience 
stories. “Eager at all times to hear from new 
writers, especially those who have not before been 
regularly contributing to publications.”” Payment on 
acceptance, according to value. 

The Beaver, Hudson’s Bay House, Winnipeg, 
Man, Canada. (Quar. 25c.) This former house- 
organ is now a “full-fledged” magazine devoted to 
the Canadian North. Single photos of dog teams, 
ships in Northern ice, trapping, etc. Illustrated 
articles, 2500 words or less, relative to the whole 
feld of travel, exploration, historical interest and 
trade in this territory. Prefer 8x10 glossy prints 
lor which they pay 50c to $2.00, $3.50 if outright 
purchase of negative is offered. Wordage at 1%4c 
Per word. All on publication. 

American Agriculturalist has removed from New 
York City to Ithaca, N. Y., Savings Bank Bldg., 
P.O. Box 3. (Bi-Wk. 5c.) Covers New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and New England states. 
All material must “tell a farm story or be of par- 
ticular interest to country people.” Editor “likes 
to keep illustrated feature articles down to 1500 
words, two column articles around 900 words.” 
American Silk and Rayon Journal, 373 Fourth 
rw New York. (Mo. 25c.) Single photos 

@ informal snapshots of persons prominent in 

1S industry ; views of new plants, equipment, etc. 

tature articles, preferably illustrated, 1500 to 
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Beginners 


Only 
SA 


ON THE 15th of each month WRIT- 

ER’S DIGEST enrolls a new group 
of fifty students in its Beginner’s Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 

Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not eligi- 
ble. Fifty students will be accepted and 
trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the ele- 
mentals in writing and painstakingly ex- 


plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 
RADUATES of the _ Beginner’s 


Course in Writing will not suddenly 
become professional writers, nor will they 
be able to do stories offhand for the 
smooth paper magazines. They WILL, 
however, understand a few secrets of 
professional writing, and be able to com- 
pose good readable English in the ap- 
proved editorial style. Only sincere 
students desired. 

The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity to 
study under experienced professional 
writers who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Typewriters 
loaned to those students not owning one. 
As the class will be limited in number, 
we urge you to reply at once. Complete 
details and an outline of the Beginner's 
Course in Writing that will intrigue and 
inspire you, await sincere inquiries. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 EAST 12TH STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing. This puts me under no obligation. 


Name 





Address ..... 














*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 


story course sold by a reliable institution. 
back guarantee on all enrollments. 


Money- 
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YOU HAVE THE STORIES— 
Editors Have the Checks You Want 


SQ—Send me your BEST story and $1 if under 
5,000 words; 20c per 1,000 over that, and post- 
age, and I'LL GET THE CHECK if the story is 
salable! Will also revise if merited, without 
charge; criticize thoroughly. Charges RE- 
FUNDED on salable work. Commission, 10%. 
Get This! “A Scribbler’s Confessional;” how 
one writer won success. 20c postpaid. 


CHARLES P. GORDON 
P. O. Box 148 Dante, Virginia 


Money in Humor 


Popular humorists and columnists earn as 
high as $150,000 yearly. Stories spiced 
with wit and humor sell best. I teach how 
to write humor—and assist capable stu- 
dents to contact editors and syndicates. 
If you have a sense of humor, a fair edu- 
cation, and are sincerely ambitious, send 
me $1.00 for a big, practical lesson. 


JACK PANSY 
2041 East 64th Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















A NEW LOCATION 


in the heart of the publishing world. New contacts and 
new facilities for serving you. Directed and controlled by 
men of high caliber and long experience, this organization 
continues its extraordinary offer to writers everywhere. N 
ADVANCE READING FEES. All manuscripts submitted 
will be read and analyzed, and s complete report as to 
sales possibilities will be made to the author without cost 
or obligation on his part. Since the inception of this offer, 
over 3000 writers have taken advantage of it without a 
single complaint being offered. If you will allow us, we 
will be glad to serve you as well. Expert criticism and 
revision service, as well as outstanding sales service, is 
available at lowest rates. If you do not like our terms, 
your script will be returned at once—and without argument. 
Simply enclose two stamped, self-addressed envelopes (one 
for our report and one for return of script) with your 
manuscript. Write— 


THE CENTRAL AGENCY 
210 Fifth Avenue New York City 

















ATTENTION AUTHORS! 


Don’t your seemingly wel! written stories seem to mesh with 
editorial requirements? Are your laboring efforts only rewarded 
with cold refusal slips? 
Then there is something radic isa wrong. It may not be your 
story, and it is not the editer. You have the wrong market. 
Send us that manuscript with return postage and sclf ad- 
dressed envelope for freereport. Our commission upon sale is 10%. 


THE COMMERCIAL AGENCY Bicicosite 






















THE SECRET ART 
OF LIVING. 


Within every woman there is 
a reservoir of intuitive knowl- 
edge. A strange influence, they 
rarely understand. Learn to use 
it and you will find that happi- 
ness, ge and abundance, you 
Iong f 

Write awn for the free Sealed 
Book that tells how you may re- 
ceive a SECRET METHOD for 
the art of true living. 
Scribe O.L.D. 


THE ROSICRUCIANS, (AMORC) Sar Jose, 2alif. 
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3000 words, on throwing, weaving, dyeing, market- 
ing, factory management, welfare work, etc. %ec 
per word, $2.50 to $3.00 per photo on publication, 

American Girl, 570 Lexington Avenue, New 
York. (Mo. 15c.) Organ of the Girl Scouts, Ine, 
For girls from 11 to 16 years of age. IlIlustrtaed 
articles on vocations, etiquette, girl’s sport, handi- 
craft, sewing, cooking, anything of interest to the 
girl. lc per word on acceptance. 

American Press, 225 W. 39th Street, New York, 
(Mo. 10c.) Directed to the publishers and execu. 
tives of country newspapers. Buy an occasional 
informal snapshot of persons in this group. IIlus- 
trated articles, not over 1000 words, on newspaper 
publication, advertising, etc., le per word, $3.00 
per photo at publication. 

Refrigerated Food News at Detroit is no longer 
published. 

Electric Refrigeration News, 5229 Cass Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. (Wk. 10c.) Merchandising methods 
used by dealers, distributors, salesmen of electric 
refrigerators. How-to-Service stories and technical 
articles on the installation of air-conditioning 
equipment. All preferably illustrated with action 
photos showing people doing something, such as 
installing, servicing, delivering, etc. “Live” news 
items of this industry. Pay on publication lc per 
word, $2.00 per photograph. 

American Druggist, now at 56th Street and 
Madison Avenue, New York. (Mo. 25c.) Going 
to 50,000 independent retail druggists. 1,500 word, 
illustrated articles, actual successful merchandising 
experience in every size community. Shorter arti- 
cles, 100 to 250 words on merchandising toilet 
goods, side lines, etc. Not interested in just news 
items or of jobbers or manufacturers. Pay high- 
est rates. 

American Perfumer and Essential Oil Review, 
432 Fourth Avenue, New York. (Mo. 30c.) Not 
interested in the retailer. Appeal is to the manu- 
facturers of perfumes, toilet preparations, soaps, 
flavors and similar products. Single photos of 
hobbies, pastimes, families, etc., of persons promi- 
nent in this group; association activities, conven- 
tions, etc. 3,000 word articles on technical and dis- 
tribution subjects, advertising, merchandising, etc. 
News items—but no factory write-ups, or success 
stories. Rate of payment “varies according to ma- 
terial,” and is on publication. 

American Child, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
(Mo. 10c.) Official Organ of National Child Labor 
Committee using short matter on child labor and 
re lated subjects. No payment for wordage but 
“would pay for such photos as we could use.’ 

Art and Archaeology, Southern Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C., advise “suspended as of July Ist, 1934.” 





Radio Letters 
By Jack HANLEy 
Te DATE I have not stressed, particularly, 


the sponsored program—at least, so far as the 
larger networks are concerned. While this is 
the field that pays best financially, of course, the 
odds against making a placement are naturally 
greater. Nevertheless, given an original, practical 
show idea that isn’t a carbon copy of a half dozen 
already on the air the writer of continuity, witha 
reasonable break, can sell his brain child. 
There are a thousand variables, of course. Your 
idea may be quite practical and have real merit, 
yet no commercial account suitable for the pro- 
gram may be in the market for it at the time 
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GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION 











The Correct Word and How to Use It.........5:6s........$158 
J. Turck Baker 

Desk Book of Errors in English 1.50 
Frank Visetelly 

Roget’s Thesaurus 1.00 
Peter Mark Roget 

Desk Reference Boo 1.50 
Wm. Dana Orcutt 

Students’ Dictionary of Synonyms & Antonyme........ 1.25 

oble & Noble 

1001 i an and Answers in English Grammer. .75 
Hathaway 

English Grammar Simplified 1.25 





James C. Fernald 
A Working ge English Language.sa....:....... 2.00 


James 


Fern 





























Synonyms and A y 3.50 
Roget 

Comprehensive Dictionary 1.00 
Funk & Wagnalis 

Correct Synonyms and Antony: 2.50 
J. T. Baker 

Webster's Dicti 1.25 

Write It Right 1.00 
Ambrose Bierce 

PLAYWRITING 

Playwriting for Profit 3.50 
Arthur E. Krows 

Modern Photoplay Writing. i 3.00 
Dimich 


SHORT STORY WRITING 




















Narrative Tech 2.50 
homas H. Ussell 
Best Short Stories of 1934 2.50 
Thomas H. Uszsell 
How En Write Short Stories. 1.08 
L. Josephine Bridgart 
Plot of dang Short Story 1.25 
Albert Phillips 
Plotting th e Short Story. 50 
Writing the Short Story 2.00 
J. Berg Esenwein 
The Only Two Ways to Write « Short Story............ 5.00 


ohn Gallishaw 
—— the Short Story. 1.75 
Berg Esenwein 


The "ereaene 





Fictioneer 1.56 





. Bedford Jones 
eee 4 nd Ba American Short Story....s0........ 2.50 


Twelve Geet Elements of Short Story Writing. 1.00 
Agnes Reeve 


























Trial & Error. 3.00 
Jack Woodford 
Stories You Can Sell 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 
Writing for Profit ; 3.00 
Wilhelm 
Children’s Stories and How te Tell Them.......... . 2.00 
Esenwein & Stockard 
Writing the Short Short Story. 1.08 
_ Alderman 
Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing 2.58 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
The Writing of Fiction © «a 3.00 
rthur Hoffman 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 2.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
How to Write Serial Fictien 2.50 
Michael Joseph 
Emotional Values in Fiction Writing..................05 50 


James Knapp Reeve 
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GENTLEMEN: 
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catalogues, WRITER’S DI 
to its readers. All books selected make interestin 
authoritatwe. All are sold on @ money-baci 


Twenty Problems of the Fiction Writer............ 


allisha: 


The Writer’s Market 


te) 
MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 





thien 


A. M. Mat 
1934 Writer’s & Artist’s Year Book................. 


(All Foreign Markets) 





1934 Year Book and Market Guide. 
POETRY OR VERSE 
Art of Versification 





Esenwein and Roberts 
Rhymes and Meters. 





Horatio Winslow 
Walker's Rhyming Dictionary 





J. Walker 
Points About Poetry. 





onald G. French 





Craft of Poetry. 
Clement 


ood 
PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Art of Inventing Character 





Georges Polti 





eat > -Six Dramatic Si 
eorges Polti 
Elements of Plot Construction 





schard K. Abbott 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Underworld Prison Slang. 





Freese 





Psychology for the Writer 
P. K. Nison 





7 . 
Training for Authorship 





Kleis 
Modern Ts Style. 
Bonamy Dobree 
The Writer's Book 





James Knapp Reeve 


Technique of the Mystery Story.......... ilcavevscen ~~ 


Carolyn Wells 


Writing Novels to Sell 





Laurence D’ Orsay 
The B of Writing 





Fred Ziv 





Making Laughs Pay. 
C. Warden LaRoe 
Magazine Article Writing 





E. Brennecke 
Editor’s Choice 





Alfred Dashiel 
Landing the Editors’ Checks 





y Laurence D’Orsay 
The Profit in Writing 





Laurence D’Orsay 
How To Write A Good Tune 





Frank Patterson 
The Art of Song Writing 





ubin 
Profitable Photography For Trade Journals. 


Rossiter Snyder 
Writing the Sex Novel 





Publicity 





Wilder & Buell 


Where and How to Sell Photographa..............cc.s-ss-r0+0 i 


H. Rossiter Snyder 





Country Journalism 
T. Nelson 


$50 a Week with Car & Camer®......2....-.cccssee 


Chats on Feature Writing 





Harrington 





Thesaurus of Slang 
Howard Rose 


Juvenile Story Writing 





Robinson 





Please send me postpaid the following 
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WRITER’s DIGEsT 





Playwriting 


Enroll in the WRITER'S DIGEST 
four-month individual course in 
playwriting. The price is only $10.00 
complete, including both the 
course and the individual criticisms 
of the work you are assigned. 


HERE ARE THE DETAILS 


@ The course itself is written by Eugene Wal- 
ter, author of "The Easiest Way," "Paid in 
Full," "The Trail of the Lonesome Pine," and 
a score of Hollywood and Broadway hits. It 
is the best course on playwriting available. 

@ The course consists of 10 assignments cov- 
ering every branch of playwriting. Before 
beginning the first assignment, Mr. Walter 
gives each student a sound working idea of 
back-stage work before proceeding into 
playwriting itself. 

@ Each of the ten assignments concludes with 
an individual lesson for you to do. Your les- 
son depends on what you want to do, and 
what your talents are. 

@ Each of your lessons is carefully read and 
criticized by us. They are returned to you 
with our detailed constructive remarks. 

@ Each student completes a three-act play be- 
fore graduating from the course. Extra time 
is given if requested at no cost. The course 
is sold on a money back guarantee. 


THE PRICE of this course should be $35. 
We sell it for $10 because playwriting 
happens to be the hobby of most of the 
members of our staff, and we enjoy 
working on, and criticizing plays. We 
mention this fact because obviously no 
individual course in playwriting could 
be sold profitably for $10. We reserve 
the right to cancel any enrollment by 
sending the student his money back 100 





per cent. 


WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 

Enroll me as a paid-in-full student in the WRITER'S 
DIGEST INDIVIDUAL COURSE IN PLAYWRITING. 
| enclose $10 payment in full. It is understood that 
there is no other fee of any kind. If not fully satis- 
fied my money will be refunded in full if same is 
requested within 30 days after my enrollment is re- 
ceived. 
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The best advice for the cooker-upper of radio ideas 
(and scripts) is to keep plugging at it; not de- 
pending upon a single script or synopsis to bring 
fame and fortune. 

All of which prefaces the introduction of a good 
market for basic show ideas: Ben Rocke Produc. 
tions, Inc., Creators of Radio Ideas. 

This organization is among the few leading “j 
dependent radio producers,” of which there a. 
many, most of whom fell by the wayside. Ben 
Rocke Productions, however, has placed such shows 
as: Tydol Jubilee, for 39 weeks; Richfield Country 
Club, 33 weeks; Henry Burbig in the Gilette Safe- 
ty Razor program for 13 weeks; a half dozen or 
so Tastyeast shows including the Dick Tracy 
series and 20 one-act plays with Tom Powers and 
Leona Hogarth, the current Tastyeast show: Gi- 
gantic Pictures, Inc., and numerous others, includ- 
ing shows for Frostilla. Wilbert’s Floor Wax, 
Reid’s Ice Cream, Ivory Shaving Cream, etc. 

This is not an advertising agency, nor do they 
compete in any way with agencies. Rather do they 
offer a definite service to advertising agencies in 
building and furnishing radio shows. So an idea 
submitted here may he placed, if acceptable, with 
any of a dozen different accounts. 

“We have a very definite feeling about 
scripts,” says Mr. Nat Wolfe of this office. “In 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, the completed 
script which goes on the air is the result of the 
collaboration of several persons; the original 
writer, the sponsor, the agency, etc. All of the 
various angles must be taken into consideration 
and incorporated in the final show that is audi- 
tioned or produced. We therefore prefer to judge 
a commercial show idea on the value of the 
basic idea itself, rather than the detailed working 
out—which would probably have to be consid- 
erably altered anyway.” 

Granted that all script editors do not feel alike 
in this. This, however, is Mr. Wolfe’s angle on it 
and for his purposes it is perfectly understandable. 
“If we like an idea we’re glad to have the writer 
try his hand at working out a script on it. But we 
are able, then, to state more definitely the things 
that should be incorporated in the finished job. If 
the writer can do a script that just fits—fine. More 
often than not it is worked over and tailored to 
measure to suit the account. But the idea counts.” 

Many shows originate, of course, in their own 
organization and they use both scripts and talents 
submitted by agents who are aware of their chang- 
ing needs. But Mr. Wolfe will give personal at- 
tention to all show synopses submitted from the 
“outside” and will gladly welcome any of them 
that may be acceptable. 

But please . . . please remember that this outfit 
has no use whatsoever for rehashes of standard 
ideas or only passable scripts that might be market- 
able en ough to smaller stations. They want basic 
ideas and “merchandising ideas that have not been 
used over the air. Keep the synopsis brief—2 to 5 
hundred words if possible, giving the meat of the 
idea without superlatives and embellishment and 
enclose return postage. Address: Mr. Nat Wolfe, 
Ben Rocke Productions, Inc., R. K. O. Bldg., Ra- 
dio ‘City, N. Y. : 

Miss Ann Brae, 1004 R. K. O. Bldg., Radio City, 
N. Y., produces radio shows and will consider ex- 
ceptionally good scripts, particularly action, mys 
tery, and adventure types. Query here first, giving 
brief idea of your script before submitting. 
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OR 25 years writers have 
been using Coronas. Octa- 
vus Roy Cohen, Clarence 

Buddington Kelland, Albert Payson 
Terhune, and countless other authors 
give Corona credit for having had a 
part in their success. 


It doesn’t take long to learn to write 
on a Corona; many are able to do 
good typing after a day or two of 
practice. If you have never owned a 
typewriter, start now. You will get a 
thrill out of a Corona and your typed 
manuscripts will stand a better chance 
of being accepted. 


CORONA FOUR shown in the 
illustration is an improved and rede- 
signed Four. Standard keyboard. 
Writes both capitals and small letters. 
Back spacer. Margin release key. Au- 
tomatic ribbon reverse. Two-color rib- 
bon. Convenient line space lever. 
Paper fingers, Paper guide. Extension 
paper arms. 100 per cent visibility of 
writing. Price of $49.50 includes 
catrying case which can be used as an 
overnight bag. Easy terms if desired. 
Liberal allowance on old typewriters, 
any make. 
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Try This 
NEW 


CORONA FOUR 


In addition to Corona Four the 
Corona line includes: 


CORONA SILENT, the quietest and 
finest portable ever made. Operates 
silently. Price, $67.50. 


CORONA STERLING, formerly the 
Smith-Corona. Price, $60.00. 


Special writer’s keyboard which in- 
cludes a number of characters com- 
monly used by writers, but not 
found on the regular keyboard; such 
as, exclamation point, caret and ac- 
cented “E”. 


Mail the coupon below and receive 
without charge copy of Writer's Guide. 
It tells how to construct a plot, how to 
prepare manuscripts, and gives many 
other valuable hints to writers. 


‘ 

s 

+ L.C.SMITH AND CORONA TYPEWRITERS, INC. 
‘ Syracuse, N. Y. Dept. 16-L 


Without obligation please send item checked: 
[) Corona Folder 


() Writers’ Guide 
(D Quote allowance on my LYPEWTiItET........crceesseeseeee 





Serial number 


NAME 














‘ 
ADDRESS ‘ 
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How To Start A War 
FOR SALE: PERSPECTIVE Out of most journalism schools come only a 


Every experienced writer knows that when he mass of tommyrot ; especially including the books 
has completed a story he has lost perspective issued by professors to be sold to students in thei 


from which to judge it. If it doesn’t sell, and classes. The Columbia University Press ° 
the editors who reject it don’t write him detailed sags e Ce ; f 3 ess has thir- 


criticisms—and they are not likely to do so un- teen publications in the field of Journalism. The 
less they have bought other stories from him— 13th, titled “The Cuban Crists,’ is a nice Piece of 
that’s when he needs competent, practical ad- documented history. It tells how the New York 


vice on the story’s shortcomings. 

Let me help you. 

Special attention given detective stories. My 
own fiction within the past year has appeared 


newspapers, particularly MHearst’s Journal, and 
Pulitzer’s World went to extreme lengths to excite 
sympathy on behalf of Cuba, and _ resentment 


in Clues-Detective Stories, Dime Detective, De- against Spain. 

eective Fiction, Weekly, Thriling, Detective, [| Wild stories were printed in New. York newspy 

magazines—nearly all in the field. pers that were almost on a par with the “news” 
Criticism rate: cne dollar per thousand words. stories of 1918 about Germans cutting off the 

PRESTON GRADY, 509 5th Ave., New York City hands of Belgian children. 








The World stated that a drunken Spanish major 
killed 50 Cuban citizens. The Sun, not to be out- 
shone, reported that Spain was bent on wiping out 
—— = the entire Cuban population. The Herald told about 

U. S. A. — ENGLAND the helpless and wounded being assassinated in their 

Established 1926 hospital cots, while the Journal came in with the 

We sell thousands of dollars worti of Short drums on the maltreatment of women, and punish- 
po rmggen Tenaga gg pace Dhaene ee ment of men attempting to defend them. 

oped large foreign market, both for originals Regarding General Weyler, the Journal's staff, 


c blish aterial. Preliminary : : oe ae 
and clipped published materia Plan alike then people with reporters of astonishing imagina- 





fees lowest in field. Our O*W*L c : . i : 
costs to less than submitting direct. Particu- tion, said: “Spain has sent her trump card to the 





lars for stamp. Address i ¢ a : < a: Ss: if 
CHAS. ROY COX, INC. field ot battle... her most ferociou: and bloody 
995-D East Rich St., Columbus, Ohio soldier . . . the fiendish despot whose hand Cuba 
_ ; . well knows. Hundreds of Cuban women, maids, 








pea | eke swan ees and matrons shudder. It is not only Weyler the 
aS Soldier but Weyler the brute, the destroyer of 
families, the outrager of women, the cold pitiless 








T H E P exterminator of men. . . . There is nothing to 
ONLY prevent his carnal animal brain from running riot 
An endless source with itself in inventing tortures and infamies of 

of plot suggestions for short Cc bloody debauchery.” 
stories, short shorts, movies, etc. There’s a piece of exciting fiction that even the 


Compact and complete. Postpaid late Ivy Lee could barely have equalled had he 


BLUEGRASS BUREAU — NEWPORT, KENTUCKY been taxed with the grisly job of starting the 
Spanish-American War. 


Little question is left in the mind of the reader 








WANTED that had the Journal and the World left off, war 

Rejected short stories and fact articles to revise would have been less likely. 
and re-write. Careful, thorough, competent work “The Cuban Crisis” suffers because its editor, 
by experienced writer on manuscripts up to two fg el phic : . en : 
thousand words—three dollars. All over that length Joseph E. W san, could not leave well enough 
seventy-five cents a thousand words. alone, and instead of giving each devastating news 
WRITERS’ AID SERVICE story in full, as it appeared in the original, he has 


so edited the book that it is a running comment of 
the historic years of 1895-98 with choice sentence 
following choice sentence. This manner of giving 
history is false because it permits the historian to 
publish only what sentences appeals to him, and so 
makes the book a history of his own prejudices. It 
would have been better and most factual to give 
the various newspaper accounts in full instead ot 
just the juicy fragments that appealed to Mr. 
Wisan.—A. M. M. 


Book Publishers 


The Caxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho. J. 
H. Gipson, Managing Director. “We are general 
book publishers but our output, for the present, 1s 
limited to not more than twenty-four volumes of 
fiction and poetry, biography, western Americana, 


Room 22, Sunset Heights Asheville, N. C. 














as a CAREER for 
Men and Women 


If you really want —to get ahead 
faster —if you want to make more 
money —if you want a career filled 
with thrills and big opportunities— 
or want to advance in your present 
position—read ‘‘Success in Adver- 
tising,’” now sent free. 

This new booklet points the road 
hundreds of men and women have 
followed to quickly increase their 
earning power. $ 

It also explains how you can, by a new, practical home 














t method, qualify for a positionin any one of the S ie s om Te are in he market 
ey oacheel kaon. To read this booklet should and miscellaneous, per year. We are iI i, a 
prove to be an evenin well spent. Ske fece Lookiot will for manuscripts ot exceptional literary ag : 

Send your name and address and this free booklet wi ay ag. er ee mer a AD ike to 
be sent at once. No obligation. manuscripts of fine quality. We should - 2 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING ro He have one or two exceptionally fine juveniles, @ 
sens PRES Enakiot * Cuscoces bn A doareiet formation. well as an outstanding biography or two. Emphasis 


Send FREE booklet *‘Success in Advertiging’’ , and full information. 








Name a os is placed on the work of Northwest writers. We 








Address ————— report on manuscripts within sixty days. 
City a 
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| A HAPPIER 
NEW YEAR 


for you and for us 
if you give us the 
stories we want 


BLACK MASK 


578 Madison Ave., New York 

















Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc., Franklin, 
Ohio. H. C. Eldridge, Editor. “We publish three- 
act farces and comedy dramas suitable for high 
school use as well as dramatic club use. We re- 
port on manuscripts as soon as possible and buy 
on outright purchase.” 

The Halsey Company, 545 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. S. Klein, Editor. “We use sensa- 
tional, realistic novels, 60,000 to 80,000 words. 
Authors must send in synopsis of story first, plus 
return postage. We report on manuscripts within 
a month and pay good substantial rates.” 

The Northwestern Press, 2600 Portland Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. L. M. Brings, Editor. 
“We publish full-length plays suitable for presen- 
tation by high schools, colleges, churches and ama- 
teur organizations. Also, one-act plays. Any type 
of material usable for high schools and colleges for 
general entertainment purposes. We suggest that 
authors send for a copy of our catalogue which 
lists the type of material we publish. We report 
within two weeks and pay a flat fee at the time of 
acceptance, or on publication.” 

The Penn Publishing Company, 925 Filbert 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Frank W. 
Shoemaker, Editor. “We publish book manuscripts 
miscellaneous—, fiction, and juveniles. Also plays. 
We report within two weeks and pay either in 
royalties or on a cash basis.” 

The Pitman Publishing Corporation, 2 W. 45th 
Street, New York City. Fred’k G. London, Editor. 
“We publish books on arts and crafts, business, 
technical and vocational subjects, shorthand and 
typewriting, and commercial subjects. We report 
on scripts within seven days, and pay on a royalty 
basis.” 

The Reilly & Lee Company, 325 West Huron 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. Miss Esther Gould, Edi- 
tor. “We use books on fiction, books of general 
interest, biography, juveniles. We report within 
one month and pay on a royalty basis.” 

The Southern Publishing Company, 321 Santa 
Fe Bldg., Dallas, Texas. “We are publishers of 
school textbooks exclusively.” 

The Viking Press, Inc., 18 East 48th Street, 
New York City. Marshall A. Best, Editor. ‘The 
general policy of the house is to publish a strictly 
limited list of good non-fiction books such as bi- 
ography, history, poetry, drama, and works on 
contemporary affairs, and also distinguished fiction 
with some claim to permanent importance rather 
than ephermeral popular interest.” 
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A STRAIGHT-FORWARD 


SALES SERVICE 


HETHER you are an experienced writer or 

a beginner seeking your first literary 
agency connection you can use our sales service. 
The Central Marketing Service is a literary 
agency in the strictest sense of the term. 

We have no “plots” or courses of instruction. 
We do not engage in revision or collaboration. 
Our business is exclusive—the sale of worth- 
while manuscripts. If we feel that your work 
requires revision before sale, we will tell you, 
but will not undertake revision unless there is a 
guaranteed market for the script. When you 
send us your story, poem or book for marketing 
you may be certain of an unbiased opinion. 

We have prepared an attractive booklet de- 
tailing our sales service. In addition, it contains 
information that should be in the possession of 
every author. It will be mailed without charge 
upon request. Send your name and address to 


CENTRAL MARKETING SERVICE 
949 Broadway New York, N. Y. 











ANNE HAMILTON 


SELL THE VERSE YOU WRITE — 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION AND _ CRITICISM 


My students’ verse is selling to national quality 
magazines and poetry journals. Send three short 
poems, one dollar, and a three cent stamp for hon- 
est advice. My aim: more good poetry for the 
editors, less poor poetry written. 

(Contributor to The Nation, The New Yorker, 
Literary Digest, Christian Science Monitor, F. P. 
A.’s “Conning Tower,” Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, American Poetry Journal, Voices, Thomas 
Moult’s Best Poems, etc., etc.) 


834 Dunsmuir Ave. Los Angeles, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and satisfactorily done, 35c per 1,000 words. 
Poetry, le per line. Work done on excellent grade 
bond paper. Carbon copy free. Punctuation and 
minor grammatical errors corrected free. 


VIRGINIA DARNELL 
202 S. Princess Anne St. Fredericksburg, Va. 








WRITE FOR CASH! 


Twenty dollar courses in Advertising, Journalism, Mail Order Mer- 
chandising, etc., only One Dollar each prepaid. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. AS 
W. Girard Tr. Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. Send for our publishing 
plan for authors. New and profitable. 


SOCIATED MANAGEMENT, Recovery Division, 2004 








HELP!... 


ME TO FILL THESE MARKET NEEDS FOR 
RADIO SCRIPTS 


Immediate calls for the following: 

e ONE SHOTS: Complete % and % hr. plays; 
all types for paid sustaining. 

e SERIALS: Good human-interest, action, mys- 
tery and romance; both % and % hr. episodes. 
e BASIC IDEAS: Really original commercial 
program ideas; either synopses or complete 
scripts, for submission to agencies. 

Also a few good five minute playlets; quick 
moving, punchy. 


JACK HANLEY 


Writer of over 200 broadcast programs, contacts LIVE radio 
markets daily. Advance tips on market needs supplied to 
clients. 
PULP WRITERS! . . Many pulp authors are re-selling 
published stories to radio—here’s an added market! 
Handling fee $1 per script, or send stamp 
for free script page and details. 


RADIO SCRIPT SERVICE 
1012 R. K. 0. BLDG. RADIO CITY, N. Y. 
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WRITER’S DiIcEst 





New Method 
Screen—Stage 
General Articles 






Manuscripts 
Criticized . . . Revised Marketed. 


Real Constructive Suggestions 
by Experienced Writers. 


Send for free Booklet with Writer’s 
Test. Typing, 50 cents per 1000 words. 


FLORANZ STUDIO 


Dept. C, 1924 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








MANUSCRIPTS 7 
1500 Words FOR PUBLICATION “25'Lines 
Criticism, 75c 1000. Typing, 45c 1000. 


CO-OP PUBLISHERS AND EDITORS 
CARE OF RECORD PRINTING CO. 


14 South Oakley Columbus, Ohio 














ROMANCE 
GOOD MONEY! 





OFFERS THESE 


BROADCASTING °XNo ‘More 


ROADCASTING offers remarkable oppor- 
tunities to talented men and women if 
they are trained in Broadcasting technique. 
It isn’t necessary to be a ‘‘star’’ to make 
good money in Broadcasting. There are hun- 
dreds of people in Broadcasting work who are 
practically unknown—yet they easily make 
$3,000 to $5,000 a year while, of course, the 
“stars” often make $15,000 to $50,000 a year. 
New method of practical training, developed 
by Floyd Gibbons, fits talented people for good 
pay lLroadcasting jobs. If you have a good 
speaking voice, can sing, act, write, direct or 
sell, the Floyd Gibbons School will train you 
—right in your own home in your spare time 


RET | 





FLOYD GIBBON —for the job you want. 
Famous ae Our free book, ‘‘How to Find Your Place in 
Broadcaster Broadcasting,’’ tells you the whole fascinating 


story of Broadcasting—and how to turn your 
hidden talents into money. Send_ the 1e_ coupon today fo for free book. 


FLOYD GIBBONS gg OF BROADCASTING 
2000 {4th St., N. W., Dept. 5A97, Washington, D. C. 
Without obligation send = your ‘tree booklet, ‘‘How to Find Your 


Place in Broadcasting.’ 


ei iecsse i enubeetictasuteegeteies 


CO. rccccccesew@ecces 
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General, Literary and Fiction Magazines 
Syndicates 


Arcadian Life Magazine, 
Texas. Otto Ernest Rayburn, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1 a year. “We are inter. 
ested in folklore ‘nuggets,’ 200 to 300 words; ar. 
ticles of about 1,000 words on oddities or interest. 
ing phases of rural life and lore. Clear photo- 
graphs 5x7 or larger should accompany articles, 
Short stories with folklore background are also 
considered. Read Arcadian Life and get our slant 
before submitting material. 

Beginning with the January, 1935, issue a new 
department entitled ‘Our Curious World’ will be- 
gin. Payment will be according to the value of the 
item to us. See copy of magazine before submit. 
ting to this department. We also use poems with 
a pastoral slant. Payment for poetry is in prizes 
only. We report within two weeks and pay Mc to 
'Y%c a word, on publication.” 

Kaleidograph, A National Magazine of Poetry, 
702 North Vernon Street, Dallas, Texas. Whitney 
Montgomery and Vaida Stewart Montgomery, Edi- 
tors. Issued monthly ; ; 25c a copy; $2 a year. “We 
are always in need of good poems. Though we 
have no actual restrictions as to form, subject- 
matter, or length, we prefer brief, rhymed poems. 
We use poems by subscribers and non-subscribers, 
experienced writers or beginners. We are particu- 
larly interested in discovering new talent. Book 
reviews are done on assignment, or are staff writ- 
ten. Occasionally we use a woodcut. We report 
on work within two weeks and pay in prizes only.” 

Overland Monthly, 609 Mission Street, San 
Francisco, California. Arthur H. Chamberlain, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. 
Uses fiction and general articles. “We buy short 
stories, 4,000 to 6,000 words in length; articles, 
1,500 to 3,000 words in length, on current events, 
historical background and travel. We use some 
verse, and a few photographs. We report within 
thirty days and pay on publication.” 

Spy Stories, 67 West 44th Street, New York 
City. A. A. Wyn, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 15c 
a copy; $1.50 for 12 issues. ‘We use novels, up to 
30,000 words; novelettes, 10,000 to 20,000 words; 
short stories, 3,000 and up. Dramatized true spy 
stories, 2,000 words and up; with photographs. We 
are interested in stories of modern espionage pre- 
dominantly. Articles and occasional fiction of war- 
time spies. Woman interest preferred. Stories can 
be in any setting, but hero or heroine should be 
American. Drama and complications of intrigue 
should be stressed, rather than straight action. We 
report within two wecks and pay 1c a word and up, 
on or before publication.” 

Travel Magazine, 4 West 16th Street, New York 
City. Mr. Coburn Gilman, Editor. Issued monthly; 
35c a copy; $4 a year. “We use articles on travel, 
exploration, archaeology and adventure, 1,500 to 
5,000 words in length. Should be accompanied by 
numerous photographs, preferably glossy prints, 
5x7, with action, human interest, or scenic merit. 
We report within two weeks and pay Ic a word; 
$1 to $5 for photographs.” 


Sulphur — Springs, 


The George Matthew Adams Service, 444 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. Jessie A. Sleight, 
Editor. “We use comic strips, cartoons, — 


continuous features (500 words in length) f 
daily release; fiction stories of novel length. No 
short fiction, no news material, no poetry. We buy 
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syndicate rights, and share in all other rights. 
Newspaper serials are not wanted at the present 
time. We report on material within two weeks and 
pay according to various arrangements.” 

~ Devil Dog Syidicate, 33 Delmonico Place, 
Brooklyn, New York City. James J. Stewart, Edi- 
tor. “We want authentic sports serials, in at least 
30 daily installments. We pay outright on pur- 
chase. We are also interested in the purchase of 
plots, etc., for motion picture talkies. We buy same 
outright and also grant authors an additional 20% 
of profits derived from their scenarios if same are 
outstanding hits. No word limit to motion picture 
manuscripts. All sports releases must be at least 
1,000 words each. 

“Self-addressed, stamped envelopes absolutely 
must accompany all manuscripts or material will 
not be returned.” 

Dorr News Service, 331 West 14th Street, New 
York City. Charles H. Dorr, Editor. “We are 
strictly a news service and do not consider manu- 
script. We do accept photographs on art, explora- 
tion or unusual subjects. No poetry. At present 
we are well supplied with news. We pay on a 
50-50 basis.” 

Famous Funnies, care Eastern Color Printing 
Company, 50 Church Street, New York City. Har- 
old A. Moore, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; 
$1.50 a year. “We can use original humorous text 
and comic pages. We suggest that prospective con- 
tributors get copies of our magazine and ascertain 
what material is required. We also use short sto- 
ries about 1500 words in length. They must be 
packed with action and adventure, and _ literally 
sprinkled with dialogue. We need stories that will 
appeal to boys of ages 11 to 15, particularly. We 
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We Can Help You 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the 
judging of manuscripts as editors and 
authors’ agents; an intimate knowledge 
of present-day market conditions, gathered 
in the heart of the publishing world; a per- 
sonal acquaintance with practically every edi- 
tor of importance in the United States — 
these should be of service to our clients, 
shouldn’t they? We will give you intelligent, 
sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. e want clients who 
have the will to go forward—we want to help 
them to go forward. 


Mrs. Hardy, who for some time has been tak- 
ing an active part in the agency, was former- 
ly on the editorial staff of Macmillan Com- 
pany. She is highly recommended by Harold 
S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland, and others. 


Send for circular, and for letters of recom- 
mendation from George Horace Lorimer, H. 
L. Mencken, John Farrar, William L. Chen- 
ery, William C. Lengel, Garet Garrett, H. E. 
Maule, Oscar Graeve, William Allen White, 
Marie M. Meloney, Lincoln MacVeagh, H. C. 
Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, Mar- 
jory Stoneman Douglas, H. W. Stokes, and 
others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Robert Thomas Hardy, Pres. 
Jane Hardy, Sec’y and Treasurer 


55 West 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 












































20% 


This month we are reducing the price 
of authors’ stationery. You may now get 
the best for less than you have been pay- 
ing for flimsy materials. Your order must 
be postmarked no later than January 31 
to take advantage of these once-in-a-life- 
time rates. 


Envelopes, 32 lb., heavy-duty: 25 9x12 
and 25 914x12%, down from $1.40 to 
$1.05; 50 of each, $2. 25 6x9 and 25 
642x9%, 75c; 50 of each, $1.40. 50 No. 
10 and 50 No. 11, 65c; 100 of each, $1.15. 
White envelopes, 4x9%, 50 for 25c, 100 
for 45c., 


75e typewriter ribbons, 38c; 3 for 
$1.05; carbon paper, 25 sheets, 30c; 50 
sheets, 50c. Manuscript covers, 9x15, 


4415 CENTER AVENUE 





Writers’ Supplies Reduced 


50% 


25 for 35c; 50 for 65c. 50c scale to weigh 
manuscripts, 25c. 


Hammermill Bond paper, 8%x11, now 
used by most authors: a ream (500 
sheets) 16 lb., $1.10; 2 reams, $1.95. A 
ream of 20 lb., $1.25; 2 reams, $2.25. 
ny finish, 20 lb., $1.50; 2 reams, 

.85. 


Items not on sale: chip boards, to fit 
into the large envelopes, 25 for 45c; 
manuscript boxes, to mail bulky mss., 2 
for 35c. Samples and price booklet, 5c 
(booklet free with order). No c.o.d.’s 
unless $1 is sent in advance. We pay post- 
age East of Rockies; West of Rockies, 
add 15% if your order includes mss. pa- 
per, 10% if it does not. We are mem- 
bers of the NRA. 


FREE GIFT: If your order is $3 or more, you may have free on request, the 75c book for authors, 
Checks.” Orders of $7 or more may have free on request a $1.95 Handy Sealer for Envelopes. 


THE SUPPLY STATIONER, Dept. D 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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Thousands of Dollars 


From GENIE PLOTS 


are swelling authors’ bank 
accounts, 


FAMOUS AUTHORS USE 
GENIE 


and recommend it to unknowa 
writers who would become 
famous 
“It is remarkable how swiftly and accurately the PLOT GENIE 
can evolve a plot from which a really entertaining story may be 
written. | have worked up no end of plots—good ones—which were 
worked into stories and have been published. { am sending you 
eee, fe formulas or synopses of plots used in stories recently pub- 


ishe 
A VERITABLE GOLD MINE 
One author has already made $5,000 with the GENTE—another 
earned $2,000 in one month and is still selling consistently. A ce 
pd writer sold seven stories in six weeks, all plotted by 


PLOTS ARE WHAT COUNT IN MODERN WRITING 


GENIE’S plots are countless! They are original — unusual — 
workable. 

GENIE is endorsed by the American Fiction Guild—recommended 
by educators and editors—widely used by professional writers and 
the Story Departments of Talking Picture Studios. 

The PLOT GENIE is not an experiment—it is not a toy. It is 
practical—workable—and scientifically sound. It is the greatest 
storehouse of potential story material—the most complete reference 
work for authors that has ever been devised. 

Send for full information. No obligation, of course. 

“PERFECT PLOTTER,” 25 CENTS 

Just to get acquainted we will send ‘‘Perfect Plotter,’ which con- 
tains the Perfect Story Plot formula and a complete plot synopsis 
developed with PLOT GENIE. This alone may show you what 
is wrong with your rejected stories. Just send 25c, coin or postage, 
and say ‘Send me Perfect Plotter.’’ 


ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY 
Dept. 851, 1541 W. Western Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 





Rhert- Story Writing 


How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell. 
Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts. 
Master the art of self-ex- 
pression. Make your 
spare time profitable. Turn 


your ideas into dollars. 

Courses in Short-Story Writ- 

ing, Versification, Journalism, 

Play Writing, Photoplay 

waxing, es taught by, od 

sta iterary experts, head- 

DR. ESENWEIN eq by Dr. Esenwein, 

famous critic and teacher, Editor of The Writer's 

Monthly. Dr. Esenwein ofters you constructive crit- 

icism; frank, honest, helpful advice; real teaching. 

One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 

articles written mostly in spare time—‘‘play work,’’ 

he calls it. Another received over $1,000 before 

completing course. un are selling 
constantly to leading publishers. 

There is no other institution or agency doing so 

much for writers, young or ol The universities 

recognize this, for over one hundred members of 

the English institutions are 

The editors 


faculties of 


higher 
studying in our Literary Department. 
recognize it, for they are constantly recommending 


150 page illustrated catalog free. 
Please address— 


The Home Correspondence School 


Dept. 72 Established 1897 Springfield, Mass. 
We publish The Writer’s Library, 13 volumes; 
descriptive booklet free. We also publish The 

Writer’s Monthly, a monthly magazine for 

literary workers; sample copy 25c, annual sub- 

scription $3.00. 


our couree. 
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report on manuscripts within ten days and pay $10 
for short articles; $25 for short stories of 1509 
words, on acceptance.” 


Globe Photos, 242 West 55th Street, New York 
City. M. C. Mann, Editor. “We use feature ma- 
terial consisting of photos and short, accurate de- 
scription of science, oddities, human interest, in- 
ventions. Also single photographs on same sub- 
jects. Also beautiful scenics and _ industrials, 
Prints must be good and sharp, and at least 5x7 
in size. Scenic and industrial shots must be 8x10 
in size. We do not buy material, but work with bs 
contributors on a straight 60-40 basis—40% 
ing to the contributor. All contributions should ‘in in- 
clude return postage.” 


Gruber Feature Service, 4 East 53rd Street, New 
York City. A. N. Mirzaoff, Edward Gruber, Edi- 
tors. “We use feature articles with illustrations, on 
scientific and technical developments, oddities, un- 
usual customs or people. Interesting crime stories 
(with a detective angle). Pays lc a word on pub- 
lication. Also buys photographs—preferably nega- 
tives—with or without stories; $1.50, $3, and $5, 
according to the value.” 


Holmes Feature Service, 135 Garrison Avenue, 
Jersey City, New Jersey. George R. Holmes, Edi- 
tor. Issued daily and weekly. “We are interested 
in material of general news and feature pictures, 
We are not interested in material pertaining to 
books, motion pictures, and theatrical subjects as 
our staff covers these. Our program also does not 
call for material on poetry, cooking, religious or 
women’s features. Photographs, 4x5 and up. Must 
be exclusive. No poetry. We report within two 
weeks and pay on a percentage basis.” 


Jordan Syndicate, Albee Bldg., Washington, D. 
C. O. J. Jordan, Editor. “We want excellent qual- 
ity pictures suitable for magazine and rotogravure. 
Photographs in natural color. Contributors should 
query us before sending any material. We pay on 
a 50/50 basis, monthly.” 


Ledger Syndicate, Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. John Elfreth Watkins, Editor. “We 
use 2000 word articles by, or 2000 word interviews 
with celebrities, personages, unusually renowned. 
Also 3500 word original short stories on ultra- 
modern, sophisticated themes. No photographs, no 
poetry. Rates vary.” 


McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 345 Hudson 
Street, New York City. Address fiction editor. 
“We sell fiction to new spapers and are interested 
in short stories, 1000 words in length, with a twist 
or punch at the end. Fiction stories, 3000 to 4000 





words. Writing must be crisp. No hackneyed 
themes, mawkish sentiment or melodrama. Where 
there is dialogue it must be good—natural. Also 


good novels for syndication. We pay l4c a word 
for short shorts; $25 for page stories, on publica- 


Oil Features Syndicate, P. O. Box 1880, Hous- 
ton, Texas. Jos. A. Kornfeld, Editor. “Nearly all 
of our material is staff-written. We do buy photo- 
graphs of major oil strikes and unusual, spectact- 
lar spot features. No poetry. We report within 
ten days and pay regular rates.” 

United Feature Syndicate, 220 East 42nd Strett, 


New York City. “We are interested in original 
short short stories, up to 1000 words.” 
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HAVE DONE WITH 
‘HERR PROFESSORS’ 








—Please Herr Professor—Show me how you do it? 


—Nein, mine friend! Already I tell you I will teach you, and you 


ask the Herr Professor to perform yet! 


You would not hand over your hard-earned 

cash to a music teacher who could not play the 
instrument himself. Yet the fiction field literally 
teems with “Herr Professors’’ who collapse like 
pricked balloons when asked where they sell their 
own literary work! 
_The moral is obvious. If you value money, 
time, and talent, seek help from one whose rec- 
ord of published materia! qualifies him to do for 
others what he has done, and continues to do, for 
himself. If, in addition. his clients’ success can 
also be demonstrated, you will not go very far 
wrong if you enlist his aid. 

If you have read my advertisements during the 
past fifteen years and more, you will know that 
month after month I publish “success stories” 
of my clients—and in nearly every case the client 
is a hitherto “unknown” writer experiencing the 
thrill of his first sale. 

Because I have written and sold literary ma- 
terial of all types ever since I was fourteen, and 
because I work honestly and enthusiastically with 
my clients, there are in my files innumerable let- 
ters such as this (received as I write this adver- 
tisement) : 

“Give me the names of those who doubt you 


LAURENCE 


BOOKS BY LAURENCE D’ORSAY 
These standard texts on writing valued by 
writers everywhere, 
‘The Profit in Writing,” $3.00; “Writing Novels 
> Sell,” $2.50; “Landing the Editors’ Checks,” 
8.00; “Stories You Can Sell,” $3.00. Copies auto- 
8raphed when ordered direct from me. 


can do for a beginner what you say you can do! 
I can convince them they are wasting time b 
putting off the day when they start working with 
you... This first sale of mine is the thrill of 
a lifetime.” (Name and address on request.) 

SEND ME THAT “UNSALABLE” MANU- 
SCRIPT TODAY and let me prove to you that 
it pays to be SHOWN! The fee is $4.00 for less 
than 3,000 words; each additional thousand 
words or fraction, 60c. If unavailable, I’ll give 
you a detailed criticism of anywhere up to 5,000 
or 6,000 words, while if the script is available, 
or if it can be made available by revision, I'll 
do all necessary work without cost to you. In 
brief, I back my judgment with my time and 
money, instead of asking the author to do so. 
The commission on sales is 10%. 

And if you want to learn to write stories to 
sell, ask about my Guaranteed Professional Col- 
laboration Service. 

Write TODAY for booklet, “THE TRUTH 
ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE.” It’s free 
for the asking, and contains vital information, 
not obtainable elsewhere. It has saved countless 
writers from being victimized, and may save you, 
too, money and disappointment. 


R. DORSAY 


5617 Hollywood Boulevard Hollywood, Calif. 
(or P. O. Drawer A-1) 


(Interviews by Appointment) 


Recommended by editors. Own Sales Represen- 
tatives in New York for personal submissien to 
editors of manuscripts accepted for sale. 












































NOUNCING AMAZING 


YPEWRITER BARGA 


BRAND NEW MODEL No. Sao o Porras . 


EMINGTON aS 
ORTABLE 
¢ A DAY 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


RE F ine HOME found in Standard Machines. 


PING COURSE 


Buying « typewriter isn't like represents the height ofeconomy 
buving 2 suit of clothes. Many... unequalled economy in first 
portables, seeing 10 cust » unequalled economy in 

ure still in service, 

1 buy...buy 
ery standard It is today the best value ever 
ngton No. 5 offered in typewriter history 

@ Positively the greatest portable typewriter bargain ever offered! [| isthe most compactund durable and that statement comes from 
» t includes all the company that has constantly 
Now for the first time Remington, world-famous manufacturer, ; Saniasd’ tenceriner “seade topoeriie: Meare 
offers a NEW purchase plan ren only 10éa day buys this latest model f Thisbeautiful machine now. It is a real bargain offer, 


machine! Not a used or rebuilt type writer. Not an ine omplete ma- 
chine. A beautiful brand new regulation Remington Portable. Stand- Speeifications...  (ioh., Marin relewe on thet 
ard 4-row keyboard; Standard width the Moie! includes every exven. Back spacer. Two color ribbonsti 
fi tial feature found in standard type. ariable line spacer. Adj 
carriage; margin release on keyboard;  sriters, tt. has stand rd 4-row key. ' tops, Auto set Pang 
on i ost useful Cea 


1,Complete vi lity. Standard 











ty pewriter) 


Money making oppor- 
elopes 
Furnished with P 


tunities always open back spacer; automatic ribbon reverse; sith’ carnage for long en 
7 of jobs are waiting fo Carriage retura lever of exception 
Se ena, | GDERY Gsue ential feature found in sires. SC te ere rete 


meeatl tan i eise ter Ne helpsyou 4 ard type Ww riters! 
ACT...WHILE LOW PRICE [YPING COURSE 
HOLDS GOoOoD! See TLLOVENS : 


speeds up work 


New wace scales in our own factorie and A Ase: yy SON 
in the factories of the companies which make ions are en a child can under 
our materials, point definitely t igh ee y A little stu eed with Nut 
prices. Stocks of machines on ha 1ake Follo Lis e duri ; tEE 
possible the present unbelievably low cash TIAL OFFEI - Sian ceanunialate 
price on this machine. Everything points to ible todash off letters van on 
higher prices We cannot possibly guar 
antee this low price in the face of cor 

P With every R t No. 5, 
stantly rising costs in every one of our irdi 
lepartments. So we say **Act fast!’’ i ad. Ce 


or Elite type 





on, leaving machine 


AGitttorEreru | 10 DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER ed wotenc tan bs tad coor 


Memb {the F. il rains. 
— es You can try this machine for 10 days without 


risking one penny of your money. Not even 
shipping charges. Send for complete details Remington Rand Inc.. Dept. 179-1, Buffalo, N. 
eure to co € 1 on this most liberal offer. Get attractive new Please tell me how I can buy a new Remington Portable typ 
ington Portable ; 1 

shue can { catalogue illustrating and describing the for only 10¢ a day. Also enclose your new catalog. 

ure and t ony mucenhee many Remington models available on unusu- 

of the famil ' 

ally low terms. Clip coupon today 


Name 














CLIP COUPON NOW <emasmmaaRe 


REMINGTON RAND, INC., DEPT. 179-1, BUFFALO, N. Y 











